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As a rule, the things that are best for us are not 
those that we most desire, and the things that we 
most desire are not those that would be best for us. 
Therefore it is that one cause for gratitude which we 
are likely to overlook, is the fact that we do not 
have given to us the things that we most desire, and 
that we do have given to us so many things that we 
do not desire. 


Pleasure from evil-doing is often greater in antici- 
‘pation than in realization ; but not so with the pain 
that follows evil-doing. The temptation to do wrong 
usually comes with a proffer of large enjoyment, and 
with a suggestion of possible slight regret to follow it. 
Afterwards it is found that there is less in the enjoy- 
ment than was looked for, but never that there is less 
in the bad consequences of the action. No man ever 
yet understood in advance how much he would be 
the loser by a single act of wrong-doing. It would 
be well to have this thought in mind while dallying 
with some temptation to évil. 


It is generally better to judge a man by what we 
know of his character than by what we think we see 
of his deeds. “ Papa must have gone to his office,” 
said a surprised mother to her little boy. “No, he 
hasn’t,” answered the boy unconcernedly, “But I 





don’t see his hat and coat, and I don’t hear him any- 
where about, so he’s gone,” persisted the mother. 
“T know he hasn’t,” continued the child. “ Why,” 
asked the mother, “how do you know?” “ He didn’t 
kiss me good-by,” answered the child triumphantly. 
And it turned out that the evidence of his father’s 
character was to him better than the evidence of his 
mother’s eyes and ears. Do we not know our Father’s 
character well enough to prefer walking by faith, 
rather than by sight ? 





Dr. John H. Vincent is known as the Methodist 
bishop who is the Sunday-school archbishop. He 
occupies a unique place in the Sunday-school world, 
and everything that he has to say is received with 
unfeigned interest by his limitless constituency. This 
week he speaks to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times concerning one phase of his great Chautauqua 
work. His words are sure of a welcome, and they 
are not likely to be read without bringing new pupils 
into the range of his special instruction. Thousands 
of students in The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle were led to have a part in this line of study 
‘through its exhibits in these pages; but with the con- 





stant addition to the list of new readers of The Sun- 
_ day School Times it is possible that, as Bishop Vincent 
suggests, there may be “ one of them who has never 
heard of The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle.” 


So long as we have to do with ordinary scenes and 
events, we are inclined to feel a degree of reliance 
in our personal strength and abilities. An unusual 
experience, however, even a passing impression, may 
prove our innate weakness. Perhaps we awake in 
the night, and listen for some sign to mark the hour, 
but can hear no sound, nor discern any object. The 
continued vacancy is a reminder that the clock-stroke 
we depend upon is simply a device of our own inven- 
tion to fit us to our surroundings for a little while in 
the timeless ages. In the darkness of the night, the 
spirit, loosed from its accustomed moorings, drifts 
out in thought upon a shoreless, silent sea, to realize 
for an instant how close eternity is at hand, and to 
feel a strange awe and loneliness, Even this momen- 
tary, dream-like glimpse of the infinite makes the 
soul cry out for the loving protection of its Lord. 
Gladly do we remember that we may ge nowhere 
from his presence. He can come to us in those 
exigencies of life when we seem afar off and alone. 
His sweet authoritative words, “ Be not afraid,” are 
as truly spoken to us in our extremity as they were 
to his disciples in their isolation and distress long ago, 
amid the threatening waves of Galilee. 


particular Sunday, or to be present at a gathering of 
religious workers, or to perform a specified religious 
service, on grounds that would never be deemed, by 
business men, sufficient to justify their failure to meet 
a promissory note falling due at the bank on a par- 
ticular day. -In business circles the permitting of a 
note to go to protest taints, if it does not destroy, the 
good name of the man who is guilty of it. But there 
are ministers and laymen who hold their heads as 
high as before, after permitting their promissory 
notes to bear a part in a religious service to go to 
protest, on grounds that would be laughed at in 
business circles as an excuse for not meeting a note 
at the bank. Yet, after all, the man whose word is 
not as good as his bond can never have as fair a 
reputation as if he were always to be depended on— 
within the limits of human possibility, 





OUR LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


The noticed presence of another before our bodily 
or mental eye will affect us. We experience from it 
a ‘feeling either agreeable or disagreeable. If the 
feeling in us recurs whenever our association with 
that person is repeated, or whenever there is a recol- 
lection of such association, it tends to become habitual 
in us, and we have already taken “a liking” or “a 
disliking” to him. The older we grow, the more 
widely are we brought into contact with the indi- 
viduals in our environment, and the more we find 
ourselves to have taken a liking or a disliking to a 
continually increasing number. As such habitual 
tendencies of feelings towards single individuals mul- 
tiply in number, they begin to arrange and group 
themselves in sets and classes in our minds; and 
these whole sets and classes of habitual feelings, 
strengthened and amplified in many- cases by the 
habitual prejudices, we denominate “our likes and 
dislikes.” 

The cause of the pleasurable feeling in us that 
results in a like, and of the disagreeable feeling in us 
that produces a dislike, is ordinatily the existence or 
manifestation of qualities in the other which are in- 
tuitively felt or consciously recognized by us. Occa- 
sionally this is not the case. It may be that the 
personality liked or disliked by us has had little to 
do with the awakening or growth of the feeling in 
us, the cause being entirely in ourselves. We some- 
times think and infer and project qualities into an- 
other which have no actual existence outside of our 
own minds. - Thus, if our first impression of a stranger 
comes into us while we are in a disagreeable mood, 
or in the midst of unpleasant circumstances, it is pos- 
sible for us to take a disliking to him, regardless of 
what he is in himself, and ever afterward to consider 





A man’s word ought to be as good as his bond. | 
Certainly a Christian man’s word ought to be as good | 
as the bond of a man-of-the-world. But, as a matter | 
of fact, the average Christian worker does not feel | 





him a disagreeable person. In this way many likes 
and dislikes spring up most. unjustly, not from the 
manifestation of qualities in another, but from pre- 
viously operative prejudices in ourselves. ‘ The 


the same measure of obligation to meet his special | eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow observa- 
engagement to take part in a religious meeting, or to | tions on everything.” 

conduct a religious service, that is recognized by the | The cause of our dislikes or likes is not always 
average business man as resting upon him to meet his | worthy of its effect. 
formal promise to pay a specified amount at a given | surface quality in another, a little foible, and one 
time, in a banking institution. There are clergymen | quite accidental in its appearing, may set the tide of 
who feel free to cancel an engagement to preach on a! 


The manifestation of a mere 


feeling in our soul for or against him. It may be an 
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oddity, a mannerism, a trifling physical defect, a 
peculiar stare, an unhappy form of expression, on 
his part, that repels. So, similarly, it may be a very 
superficial grace or quality that attracts, In the 
long run, however, these cases are exceptional. Most 
frequently the causes of our likes and dislikes are 
more deep-seated. There is such a thing as a consti- 
tutional antipathy, The antagonism is in the leading 
bent of each of the two natures, or in the whole trend 
of each of the two characters. Aims, views, motives, 
constantly collide in the two persons, and dislike 
appears to be inevitable. Such persons will say they 
“cannot bear,” “cannot endure the sight,” of each 
other. If the cause of the antipathy be superficial, 
_ greater intimacy, and the consequent recognition and 
appreciation of more substantial qualities in the 
other, will be likely to bring one to overcome and 
forget the earlier dislike ; but if the cause be consti- 
tutional, every attempt at greater intimacy may tend 
to intensify the dislike. 


The root of the dislike on either side may be in 
the personal disposition. A fretful, captious, self- 
conceited, or morose, disposition is not likely to affect 
other people favorably; while a sunny-tempered, 
 whole-souled, affectionate, or even apparently affec- 
 tionate, disposition will lead people to say, “ No one 
ean help liking him.” Further, our sympathies, 
tastes, and faiths have much to do with our likes 
and dislikes. Occasionally the root of the dislike is 
chiefly mental, although it is not all true that men 
“seldom find persons whom they acknowledge to be 
' possessed of good sense, except those who agree with 
them in opinion,” Indeed, our, taking a fancy to 
another is not necessarily based on the manifestation 
or the recognition of similar qualities in both per- 
_sonalities. “Not only like likes like, but unlike 
likes unlike.” We frequently admire and are drawn 
to those who possess the very qualities in which we 
are deficient; while just as frequently the prominent 
manifestation in two persons of qualities that are 
similar, will cause each to dislike the other. Thus 
two great talkers, two supremely ambitious leaders, 
two avaricious traders, will dislike or despise one 
another, while two harmonious and similar personali- 
ties may fail to find in one another that variety and 
stimulus which are conducive to mutually strong 
liking. 

There are likes and dislikes in us that appear to 
elude all analysis, and that for a time refuse to render 
any rational reason for their existence. Unexpect- 
edly the real fact or cause may finally crop out, and 
then we exclaim, “I never liked that man, though 
before now I could not tell the reason why.” In 
many cases also our likes and dislikes are stubbornly 
independent of our own volition or sense of duty at 
the present time, There is no accounting for their 
queerness, “ The most solid service sometimes gives 
way to the claims of congeniality.” It is this fact 
. that pains parents, or a brother or sister, when they 
observe that the child for whom they have made 
untold sacrifices now likes a stranger in prefer- 
ence to them. Our likes and dislikes, and those of 
other people, are very subtle, and therefore diffi- 
eult to eradicate from our hearts, and to eliminate 
from our discussions and decisions. They tend to 
influence unduly our most conscientious decisions, 
They cleave to us after we have made advances in 
years, in experience, in learning, in wisdom, They 
follow us into the home, the office, the sanctuary. 
They are especially noticeable when we are in a posi- 
tion to dispense favors, 

Although it is impossible, and would be altogether 
undesirable if it were possible, to root out all our 
likes and dislikes, it is nevertheless a very important 
matter that they be not revealed indiscreetly. The 
‘mother in her home, the teacher in her school or 
class, the principal among his subordinates, should 
be very careful, for the sake of all concerned, not to 
manifest a spirit of favoritism. The speaker, the 
writer, the preacher, the pastor, must for the sake of 





the cause, of his readers or hearers, and for his own 


sake, be able in his utterances to rise above many of 
his own personal likes or dislikes. 

The real and innermost reason for many of our 
failures and our personal eniities is probably to be 
found in these likes and dislikes of ours. An unhappy 
secret leaning toward some personality, or an un- 
happy open aversion to some other personality, not 
justified by the nature of things, but nevertheless 
existent in ourselves, has in many a case handicapped 
us seriously, and even brought miserable failure upon 
the cause we represent, Yet we must not fail-to 
remember that cur likes and dislikes, in molding and 
controlling our relations to others, have a part to play. 
They are eminently useful in their way. At times 
they are the only or the best guide we can follow. 
Besides, if we have properly disciplined ourselves in 
the past, they are now part and parcel of our own 
truest nature, If we have trained and refined our 
own instincts and feelings, and. not perverted them, 
we should cherish rather than do violence to this 
involuntary expression of our innermost selves. Our 
“instinctive antipathies to men and their manners, to 
the face that is low, mean, and cunning, and to the 
voice that corresponds,” are warnings not to be un- 
ceremoniously set aside. If, indeed, we disregard 
them, or from a sense of duty try to expel them from 
our being, we may, after we have become more 
familiar with the persons in question, find serious 
cause to repent of the intimacy established against 
the protest of our inner and better nature. 

Of course, we are not alone in the possession of this 
approving or protesting instinct. It is important for 
us to remember that other people will have their 
likes and dislikes in reference to ourselves, as surely 
as we have ours with reference to them. We should 
not allow any manifestations of these feelings on their 
part to influence us unduly, or to disturb us in the 
orbit of usefulness in which it may be our duty to 
labor. Accepting it as a fact that we shall be dis- 
liked by some personalities, we may see that that fact 
is not necessarily to our discredit. A common iron 
nail may excite and sway a magnetic needle, while a 
nugget of pure gold will not affect that needle to an 
infinitesimal degree. It is possible that the iron in 
our natures may be an object of attraction, while the 
gold there is unnoticed, At all events, there is a 
place in the universe for both iron and gold; and 
there are those to whom we have a mission, whether 
we are liked or are disliked by them, And in order 
to the best doing of our best work, our likes and our 
dislikes ought always to be conformed to our loving 
relation to that Friend who is great-hearted and 
many-sided enough to “ draw all men unto him,” and 
in whom those who in their incomplete natures are 
not congenial, will find each other finally “ complete,” 
and so will themselves be more and more drawn 
each to each. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, eyen though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. . If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter, 





Work for those who are at a distance from us, is likely 
to be more attractive than work for those who are close 
at hand. And it is always easier to undertake a work 
that is specifically pointed out to us, than to look out 
work for ourselves, A good illustration of this is fur- 
nished by the recent report, in these pages, that when an 
appeal was made for help to needy children in the care 
of the Shut-In Society, the secretary of the “Sunshine 
Makers,” Miss Lewis of Cambridge, was at once over- 
whelmed by applicants for a part in this work. In 
view of this state of things, an honored member of the 








Shut-In Society, in Philadelphia, has this practica] mug. 
gestion to‘make: : " 

Compassion for Miss Lewis, with the pile of three hundred 
letters, impossible to answer, and interest in the Sunday-schog 
children ‘longing to taste the sweets of ministry to helpig, | 
little ones, moves a “Shut-In” to make a suggestion, Why 
should the would-be “Sunshine Makers” be dependent 
Miss Lewis for an object for their love and care? “The pon 
ye have always with you.” Open your eyes. You can hardj 
take a walk without seeing a crippled child. At the children’, 
ward of. the Presbyterian Hospital, and at the Home of the 
Merciful Saviour, [here in Philadelphia; or at any similg 
institution nearer you,] you can select a child for your ministry, 
Perhaps “Tommy’s” washerwoman has a sick child, Let hin 
ask, and, if so, let him carry with him, on his visit, one of Mr, 
Ewing’s books, with the marvelous pictures of André, to charm 
the eye and ear. “Begin at Jerusalem,” and spare Miss Lewis 
her stacks of letters. 





An explicit answer to a question is not always ay 
answer to that question; for many a question is one 
thing in the mind of him who asks it, and-another thing 
in the mind of him who hears it. Indeed, it is hardly 
easier to frame a question so as to make the questioner’; 
meaning understood, than it is to answer a question 
that the questioner shall be satisfied on the point about 
which he questions, Here, for example, comes this 
question from a Wisconsin correspondent: 

Why is it that the aged, when asked if they would like to 
live life over again, almost invariably reply “No” ? 

The obvious answer to that question just as it stands 
is, Because that is the way they feel about it. But 
perhaps the questioner would like to know why they feel 
that way. That presents a very different question. The 
man who has made any substantial progress through 
living one lifetime, would be a fool to wish to throw 
away that progress, and start out on a new life-struggle 
without the advantage already gained by him, He cer. 
tainly would do better to keep on in his present line of 
advancement. And the man who has absolutely made 
no progress, but has rather lost ground, in a trial of 
seventy years or more, shows a measure of wisdom in 
admitting that he is safer in beginning now for an im- 
provement on his old life, than in going back three 
score years and ten with the possibility of being a good 
deal worse off at the end of ‘4 second period of that sort 
than he finds himself to-day. Both the questions started 
by the Wisconsin correspondent would seem to be an- 
swered by a third question, Why should a man who has 
already lived one lifetime, with or without progress, 
want to try that thing over again? 


Many a thing that is wanted is not needed; and it is 
important that he who is set to provide needed helps in 
any department of effort should be able to distinguish 
between helps that are needed and helps that are wanted. 
A Sunday-school worker from Massachusetts wants The 
Sunday School Times to supply a lime of helps that the 
Editor thinks are not needed. He says: 

I have taken your paper for many years, in fact, ever 
since it started, and I think it a very good paper for Sunday- 
school teachers; but there is one want that this paper, and, in 
fact, all the helps which I have seen, have never met. Each 
week there should be given three, or four, or five, leading 
questions to put to the class, and their answers also given, for 
the benefit of those who wish to teach young men, but have not 
the time to give to the necessary study of the lesson, Can’t 
you have some smart man do this thing? 

It is to the oredit of “all the helps” that no one of 
them has ever met this “ one want” which is not a need 
of Sunday-school teachers; and that a man who has 
taken The Sunday School Times “ ever since it started” 
has never found anything of that sort in its columns. 
In'the first place, the man does not live who has not 
time, in every week, to learn enough about a Bible les- 
son to have some of its facts or teachings in his mind. 
In the second place, the man who will not take time for 
the study of his lesson during the week is not the man 
to teach that lesson to young men or to young women 
on Sundays. In the third place, if a man does go before 
his Sunday-school class without having studied his les- 
son, it would be better for him to have each one of his 
scholars ask him one hard question about the lesson, to 
which, in every case, he should give the one explicit 
answer, ‘‘I don’t know,” than for him to read off or to 
recite from memory two, three, or four questions written 
by somebody else, in the hope that his scholars would 
give the answers which somebody had told him was the 
correct one. No, The Sunday School Times having 
gone on now nearly thirty-one years without giving any 
“help” of that sort, is not disposed to undertake to 
supply such a needless want for Sunday-school teachers. 
Every “smart man ” on its editorial staff has got some- 
thing better than that to do, 
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DREAMS. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


Ah! the dreams of spring when the year is young, 
And the sky with a faint, far blue is hung ; 

Then the leaves slip out in a bright confusion 
And lend their aid to the fair illusion 

That life is spring, and they gently screen 

The sears of earth with their tender green. 


- 


Ah! the dreams of winter. The year is old, 
And ready for rest, now its tale is told ; 
And ’tis not all sad, though the leaves’ profusion 
Has passed, and bared us the bold delusion. 
For see! now the world can hide no more 
The heaven-line as it did before. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TEN PAGES A DAY. 
BY BISHOP JOHN H, VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


One page of good literature a day, thoughtfully read, 
must produce beneficial intellectual results, even though 
the reader find it difficult to recall at will the-full thought 
of the author, or to reproduce a complete sentence in 
which that thought, or any part of it, was expressed. 
Even slight effort at “giving attention” will increase 
power of concentration. The world opened by that single 
page, may awaken a new intellectual interest, quicken 
curiosity, sharpen appetite, and suggest thoughts of his 
own in the mind of the reader. The simple passing of 
well-expressed ideas across his menta! horizon will en- 
large his world, enrich his mind, refine his tastes, 
increase his vocabulary, and give him new interest in 
the people he meets and in the topics which obtrude 
themselves upon his attention in these busy days, when 
everybody is thinking, and when great events are crowd- 
ing into the wonderful history now being made. One 

_ page a day guarantees so much gain of knowledge and 

, power to the attentive and interested reader. 

, Of course, the results of one page will be scarcely 

appreciable. One day’s toil will build no temple. But 
_seven days make a week, and four weeks make a month, 
;and twelve months contain three hundred and sixty-five 
days. One page a day will therefore grow in one year 
into a volume of three hundred and sixty-five pages. 
Wee at three hundred pages to a book, one may read in 
ten years twelve stout volumes, He who in a decade 
reads with interested and inquiring attention twelve 
volumes is no mean student; and if the reading in five 
minutes of a single page should stimulate thought that 
keeps hammering or digging or singing in the reader’s 
brain during the day when he.is at work'and his book 
is shut, at the end of ten years such reader and thinker 
will deserve some reputation as a “scholar.” He may 
be, in some sense, a master of twelve big books. And if 
they be the right books, no master of a larger library 


can afford to overlook the claim upon his recognition |. 


of this man who reads well one page a day. 

There is one better thing that the coral-building process 
of scholar-building has done for the busy man. who gave 
to books five minutes a day. It has trained him to sys- 
tem, steadiness, and fidelity. He has done- ene thing 
reguiarly. He has brought his will to bear on a worthy 
object, and has done it with persistency and system. As 
a consequence, his character is more stable, his faith in 
the power of purpose and of habit more firm, and his 
daily life more fully under the law of duty. Heis worth 
more in business. He makes a better husband and 
father, and his church life gains in manifold ways. 

If our page-a-day sage be a banker or a blacksmith 
(both useful and respectable occupations, and neither 
_one a whit more honorable than the other if the hands 
‘that finger the iron or the silver be honest hands), the 

5 wide range of reading secured by a well-chosen dozen of 
_best books will place him in a large, varied, and produc- 
tive world, and save him from the belittling’ and petrify- 
ing effects of “business.” He will be first a man and 
then a toiler,—not merely a machine in the form and 
with the unused forces of a man, a sort of man-hammer 
or man-calculator, or one-horse-man power let out to 
employers for so many dollars a day. He will be a hus- 
band,—a house-band of gold to his beloved. She will 
forget the trade he works at, as she rejoices in the grace 
and manliness of him who works at it, but is not worked 
out or worked down by it. He will be a father of whose 
knowledge and skill in books and in questions of the 
day his children can be proud; and the more they know, 
and the higher they rise, the prouder they become of the 
man they cal! “father.” He who thus reads votes more 
wisely, prays more reverently, talks more intelligently, 
gives more liberally, lives more steadily, and his most 


know him now say, with an approving and enthusiastic 
nod of the head, “ A page a day did it.” 
There is another thing to be said about our “ five- 
minute man.” It will not be long before his eyes run 
from the finished page to the next and the next. Within 
thirty days you will find five minutes growing into 
fifteen or twenty, and five pages taking the place of one. 
“TI can’t wait,” he says. “One. page a day don’t keep 
the thinking-machine in grist.” While he works with 
his hands he asks questions, and wonders how the author 
would answer them, and thinks on his own account 
along the lines of his inquiry, and puts questions to men 
and women whom he meets, stirring them up to ask the 
same and other questions, Thus strengthened, stimu- 
lated, and afire, he goes on and grows on, and at the end 
of the first half of his first decade he has averaged more 
than thirty minutes a day, and the books he has read 
and marked and re-read stand on his shelves, decorate 
his house; break windows through the walls and sky- 
lights in the roof, and make his home a bright center of 
the universe. His children go to the public school, but 
are taught as much and as well by their parents as by 
their professional teachers. His children stay through 
the high-school course; and then they advance to the 
college. What did it? I will tell you what began it: 
a page a day. 

Now, can this scheme be systematized? Wanted: A 
course of voluntary reading for the out-of-schcol multi- 
tudes, requiring no rigid examinations, allowing outline- 
memoranda to be examination papers for those who 
desire self-testing, depending for real “study ” upon the 
desire to know which the mature mind once awakened 
is sure to feel, and the perusal of good books sure to ex- 
cite. If this scheme could present in attractive form 
and in pure English the subject-matter of the ordinary 
college course, so that graduates might review, prepara- 
tory students preview, and non-graduates enjoy the 
“ college outlook,” we should bring more closely together 
the homes and the colleges of the land, secure more 
sympathy from parents wjth the higher education, 
more students in the universities, more popular favor, 
more government appropriations, more domestic, re- 
ligious, afid social prosperity; and thus “‘one page a 
day” would grow into public libraries, wide-spread read- 
ing habits, and busy school-life, successful and expand- 
ing colleges, and the republic would gain in strength 
and glory as the people became more thoughtful, rev- 
erent, stable, and independent. ° 

Is “Chautauqua” unknown to your readers, dear 
Mr. Editor? And is there one of them who has never 
heard of The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle? 

Buffalo, N. Y. 








A NEW LOOK AT KINGS AND CHRONICLES. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 


With a very considerable acquaintance with the East, 
—I was born in Turkey, and lived there until grown, 
—nothing had more puzzled me in the history of Israel, 
from the Conquest to the Captivity, than the way 
the machine worked. Here was close to a thousand 
years whose institutional life had little parallel in the 
life I knew. The patriarchal situation was simple. The 
Arab still lives like Abraham; and when I saw Ferhan, 
the great chief of the Shammar, boy as I was I knew 
that I had seen the environment of any of the children 
of Eber until they went down to Egypt. The Persian 
rule, or the Roman, is clear as day to any man who 
knows the realm of the Turk, and still more the Empire 
of India. Had I notseen our cook goa matter of two hun- 
dred miles to be taxed? And did I not know that there 
was no man quite as low as the publican,—the Jew or the 
Christian who gathered in the taxes of the Turk? But 
the space between,—the autonomous life of Israel on his 
own hills between the river and the Great Sea, from the 
going down to great Zidon to the going up to Beersheba, 
—this was always dim. 






personal impressions, not asserting the absence of what 
I had not seen. ; 
In a recent trip through North Morocco, I found the 
machine at work. My travel ran from Tangiers to 
Tetuan, thence to Fez, and back to my starting-point, 
by way of the Atlantic coast. The area covered was, 
rudely, not far from that of Palestine. The races are 
all, probably, Semitic. (He is a rash man who does not 
say “‘probably” of any assertion on that little-known 
land.) They are rudely divided between hill tribes, which 
are not, and lowland tribes, which are, Arab, and tribes 
which are neither. The cities are none of them sur- 
vivors of the Roman period. Few are on the same site; 
not one has ever had the pomerian plow passed around 
it; all grew up around the shrine of the one God and the 
tribal market-place; each is still separated from its 
fellow by the open ‘azid, or “march,” in which all 
the battles of the Jewish monarchy were fought, and 
which is to be reached from Fez, the capital, in a day or 
half a day’s ride on any side. In all, the head of the 
sanctuary still exercises judicial powers; and the sanc- 
tuary itself still holds, not only the record of land, but 
often the family roll or register of the sacred caste,—the 
sheriff, the descendants of the Prophet. Villages still 
maintain a sturdy, if fitful, independence. Spiritual rulers 
exercise a temporal power unquestioned and accepted 
by the civil head of the realm. He is and must be 
“sheriff” of the tribe and lineage of the Prophet; and 
in the three great mosks of their citiés—as it is plain the 
Hebrew monarch had to be early in Hebron, later in 
Jerusalem, and once in the northern sanctuary—he must 
be proclaimed and accepted before he is sultan of all the 
Moroccos, and may be dethroned if the shateeb (preacher) 
risks his head on a revolution by making the proclama- 
tion of a new sultan and caliph from the mimbar (pulpit) 
of the great mosks in Fez, in Mequinez, or in Maraksh 
(Morocco). 
_ How does this loose structure hold together? In the 
first place, because it is homogeneous. With the excep- 
tion of a few cowed Jews, who still walk barefoot in the 
streets of Fez, and whom, like the children of Gibeon, I 
saw washing the lamps of the mosk in the stream that runs 
by that temple of one God, the population is all Moslem, 
all tribal, and all agricultural.or city, with the nearer 
Arab tribes sedentary. There is no communication, no 
mail, no post-horses, and, until very recently, no army. 
The sultan at Fez endures a semi-independent sheriff, or 
semi-spiritual ruler, a day or two away, because it is far 
farther in the lives of men than on the maps of geogra- 
phers. Still more, the sultan’s rule is known as the 
“treasury” (makhzen). His work is done if all acknowl- 
edge that he has charge of the treasure-trove and contri- 
butions, which are to be used to fight the infidel, keep 
open the roads, and make the paths of the pilgrim safe, 
Possibly—I venture this only as a suggestion—the figure 
cut by the temple treasure—there was none such in 
the Northern kingdom—was because, in the underlying 
consciousness of all Israel, the descendant of David had 
as the chief monument and sign of his supremacy the 
guardianship of the national treasure, which might not 
be used in suppressing a rebellion (1 Kings 12: 24), and 
was available only to repel invasions. Iam very far from 
saying that the taxes raised by the Sultan of Morocco are, 
or ever have been, solely used for this purpose. I cite 
the uniform title always used for his officers and his ad- 
ministration,—the “treasury,” the “treasure-men,”—as 
showing the perspective and purpose of his assumption 
of authority in the minds and language of men. 

Our idea of sovereignty is universal and exclusive, 
“King” means that to us,ia the Bible. It was illumi- 
nating to travel for days through a land in which this 
authority was limited and special,—in which the village 
on the hill was free from tax, and the village on the plain 
makhzen, or treasury, and taxed, with the additionai dis- 
tinction that one might pay in men, and fhe nextin wheat, 
—all which putin a new light the twenty-seventh chapter 
of 1 Chronicles. Up toa very recent time, the Sultan had 





The villages, I knew, were crushed to groups of hovels, 
still parting their land yearly, but knowing naught of | 
the law; the cities held the outline of the Greek polity, | 
obscured, but still apparent, and still dimly recognizable | 
| in the missionary field of my father, as in the Acts it is | 
plainly shown. Over all brooded and pressed the irre- 
sistible power of the Turk, which, since its incomparable 
infantry was organized five centuries ago, well led, has 
never met its match between the Euphrates and the 
Danube, or known defeat save when it was inflicted by 
its own officers. The loose tribal structure of the Jewish 
kingdom was a puzzle to me. Doubtless there is enough 
and to spare to explain it in Turkey. : Other men 





discriminating friends who knew him before and who 





seem to have seen it; add I am but recording my own 


| hundreds, and was but a broken reed for protection. 


no standing army, and relied on the local levy of militia, 
which came, as that of the Jews did, by tens, fifties, and 
A 


| century and a half ago the ablest of the dynasty brought 


to Mequinez negro half-breeds, known as Bokhari, from 
their tribe in the Sahara. They have lived in a separate 
community ever since, and furnished the body-guard of 
the Sultan,—the Cherethites and the Pelethites of his 
sheriffian majesty. They are sent as well to act as local 
deputies of a governor, offering the central government 
trusted agents. (Note how many in 1 Chronicles 27: 25-81 
are not Jews.) One of these men saw me through an 
awkward little night alarm, and was far and away more 
soldierly than any of the rest of my guard; and he told 
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me,—with a just pride, I do not doubt,—that Obil the 
Ishmaelite and Jaziz the Hagerite would have felt, in a 
similar marriage, that he had married a daughter of the 
line of the Prophet, and that his children would be what 
he was not,—sherfff. Nor did he look on himself as the 
“slave” of the king. He and his fellows were the 
“companions” of the Sultan’s “house;” and so, I 
doubt not, were held the “mighty men” (1 Kings 21), 
and the king’s guard (2 Sam, 16-18.) 

In this loose structure of society, the tribe among the 
Bedawin, the village among the mountaineers, was the 
_real unit. The village had its land, and this land, 

instead of being held in common, was in severalty, in 
many cases with written deeds, plot being parted from 
plot; the child as soon as born having an inheritance 
which could not be alienated, and daughters carrying 
off the land only when there were no sons. These deeds 
were jealously guarded, sealed and witnessed by the 
. elders; and while I cannot believe them universal, I was 
assured of their existence in village after village. From 
the outer look, these villages were groups of mud-huts, 
the home of filth, ignorance, and barbarism. They had 
all this, and thus the dowdr has always been described. 

But each had its village mosk, which once or twice 

reminded my wife and me of nothing more than a New 

England meeting-house, In it was the solitary copy of 

the Koran. Hard by lived the village thaleb, or Levite, 
_He belonged in every case where I met him to the sheriff 
or priestly castey he had usually spent three to five 

years in Fez at study; his father had been thaleb be- 
fore and his son would be after him, At noon, through 

Ramadhan, I heard again and again the Koran intoned 

to the assembled men of the village; at night, by the 

fading light, they stood in long lines while the thaleb led in 
prayer; in the morning, he taught the few boys who were 
studying. Like the Levite, he usually owned no land, 

A plot was assigned to him, and it was plowed, harvested, 

and threshed by a village “bee.” A plowing “bee” I 
_ Saw, and the row of eighteen yoke (see 1 Kings 19 : 19) 
_ breaking the furrows together, while the women spread 
& feast under the olivestrees, I shall not easily forget, 

Tn some villages there was a civil head, a man of war, 
who collected taxes or led the villaze contingent. Most 
villages had the Sultan’s store-house (1 Chron, 27 : 25), 

“dnd it was plain erough to me that the thaleb represented 
the older and more popular order: Sometimes he was 
judge of a district, and he was always learned in the law, 
and pleased when a stranger knew it, and spoke of it with 
respect, but with firm assertion of his own faith. Edu- 
cation—learning a treasured book or two, a cherished 
lineage, and some vague throb of popular rights—has 

_died out in the village under the Turkish and Egyptian 

_tax-gatherer, In Morocco, I found these here and there 

_ still surviving. I do not wish to exaggerate the learn- 
ing these men had—mere shreds even of Moslem lore. 

The ignorance, the immorality, the awful pit of Oriental 
. vice which opened even in the villages,—this I cannot 

exaggerate, 

But I wish simply to say, that, while the village and 
institutional life described under the monarchy had not, 

to a man knowing the villages of Mesopotamia or Syria, 
seemed workable, herein Morocco I saw a life which made 
it clear and practicable, The judge I stopped with one 
night gave me valuable hints—living in his wretched 
hovel with its earth floor and windowless walls—on-the 
writings of the classic historian of Morocco, Roudh el 

Kartas; he might himself have written a chronicle of 

his own time, in spite of surroundings which to the outer 

eye precluded the historical spirit, All through, since 
the earlier life had not been, as in the more familiar 

East, blighted by the Turk, there was still an intelligent 

interest in the tradition, the migration, and the long his- 

tory of the region; and everywhere the written book was 

_ still in use, save on the coast, in preference to the printed, 

My muleteer—sheriff—clainied to have his marriage 

recorded in a mosk, and I was assured often enough to 

make me conclude, in spite of Oriental exaggeration, 
that some family record for the semi-saved caste of the 

Prophet was deemed seemly; often omitted, perhaps the 

exception, but still often enough to show the possibility 

of such a record being preserved under like conditions, 

Not less clear in this loose structure grew the spon- 
taneous jurisdiction of the “judge.” There were some 
appointed by the central power; there were othera who 
were accepted by it after nomination by the elders of a 
village, the “ emirs” of a district, as I heard these petty 
sheikhs called; but I was also me¢ting those who were 
judges because they had come to exercise this right by 
a popular prescription, They might, as in one case, de- 
ascend from a saint of the last or an earlier century ; they 

were in charge of a tomb, or their property had grown, 


and their few retainers gaye them authority. In all 
Morocco the law is still supposed to be expounded, 
taught, and decided by the officers of the mosk; and the 
Sultan’s officers exercise, in theory, a jurisdiction for 
taxation, for military purposes, and, for the most part, 
for criminal law. The mosk may and has dethroned the 
Sultan, as the high-priest dealt with Athaliah, Theo- 
retically, this right still survives in all Mohammedan 
communities, but I need hardly say to how narrow limits 
it has dwindled in the more highly organized communi- 
ties which succeeded the Easternempire. If I had ever 
been puzzled—as some worthy commentators have been 
—by two judges in Israel at once, I could scarcely remain 
so after seeing the phenomenon in full operation. 

If the power Samuel exercised after crowning Saul had 
once needed the excuse of the prophetic office, I needed 
hardly to raise that theory after seeing a man putin jail 
by the spiritual ruler of Wazan for an insult to me his 
guest, in a city which is subject to the Sultan, and yet 
in all the daily affairs of life still acknowledges the rule 
of the hereditary sheriff of Wazan, the most important 
Moslem ecclesiastic of the maghreb (west), Fora two days’ 
journey I had my choice of a camp between the sheriff’s 
villages and the Sultan; and the letters accrediting me 
from the one were valueless in the villages of the other, 
and vice versa, though they might be in sight of one 
another. This changing jurisdiction was not feudal, the 
under-lord and over-lord. It was separate, distinct, and 
recognized as such, going on side by side in an easy Ori- 
ental fashion frequent in the East, but here broken by 
no shadow of unquestioned power. 

Lastly, there were local pilgrimages. They occur all 
over the East; but I will confess to a new sensation as I 
was told of the annual pilgrimage to the shrine of Abd es 
Salem (Servant of Peace), where his descendant lived on 
the annual offerings, the sons of the worthy man making 
no small scandal by their grasping avarice, to which 
people went up, men, women, and children, in companies 
of two or three hundred, and which broke into a solemn 
intoned chant when the distant shrine was seen, in which 
men and women went to lay their offerings and pray for 
children. The fakirs from this shrine came to one village 
fair I attended, and compassed it with a solemn chant 
of the Moslem creed and the Fathah or opening chapter 
of the Koran; and as I saw them pass around with their 
banner inscribed with the sacred name, and heard the 
slow rise and fall of their Gregorian notes, I felt I might 
be listening to sounds as old as the march of priest and 
Levite in the desert. 

Philadelphia. 





A TEACHER’S HELP. 
BY V. F. P. 


Unless your class is different from the large majority, 
you are continually feeling the need of proving the value 
and reality of Bible scenes and teachings, 

One teacher has a method that has helped her class 
greatly, in spite of their being below the average intelli- 
gence. She has studied for some years the world’s dark 
places, with the condition of their inhabitants; she has 
hunted up the manners and customs of heathen people ; 
she has seen their absolute inability to raise themselves 
beyond a certain level; she has noted that even the 
greatest civilizations were powerless to maintain any 
fixed level unless lightened by the Light of Life, Then, 
in contrast, stands the gradual uplifting that comes when 
the missionaries have been telling of Christ, the change 
in life that comes when he enters the dark hearts, the 
gradual uplifting morally, mentally, physically, Is it 
not an illustrated lesson on the Bible? 

Look at the present state of the heathen world, with 
all its degradation, its washings and purifications before 
idols, its offerings to cruel deities, It may have civiliza- 
tion, but it longs for more than mere civilization. That 
cannot satisfy. 

The reign of love of Christ,—what does it mean? The 
official records of India will give answers to that, The 
faithful, the reliable, natives there are found where our 
missionary workers have been living and dying that the 
word of God might not be unknown. What does it 
signify when the Corean Government chooses a mis- 
sionary as ambassador to the United States in the settle- 
ment of momentous: difficulties with China? Those 
heathen people are recognizing the results of Christian 
enlightenment, 

Many queer. customs had the dwellers in Palestine, 
our scholars think, How can you make them real and 
intelligible unaided by the help of modern mission 
knowledge? To-day, in Syria, you can find many a 





biblical illustration which our missionaries tell us of in 





their letters and researches. The world without 
gives some idea of the need of the world to have 
of what he is, what he has done, what he can do, to ele 
to save, to glorify, any people! Such knowledge maky 
far more real all Bible truth, 

It must not be a mere superficial skimming of suq, 
intelligence. It must be the study that takes you to thy | 
heart of things, that tells you the pathetic tales of i}, 
burden of unwashed sins in India, China, Mexico, }, 


‘sees the people as they daily rise, eat, work, sleep, play; 


it sees them in their poverty, their wealth; it follows 
them to their homes, their temples; it sees them at thei; 
births, at their marriages, their deaths, In a word, it 
knows them; and then their need for Christ become 
more and more apparent, and old things become new in 
this new knowledge. Then the teacher can hold the 
scholars in thrilling word-pictures that give life and 
value to the stories of the Bible, because all is now 
vividly real. Then comes the conclusion to be drawn; 
If Christ means so much to those people, why may he 
not mean more to me, why may I not be doing some. 
thing more for him? 
Germantown, Pa, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A BOY AND A BEE. 


BY CATHARINE 8. HOLMES. 





Van was in his uncle’s front yard beatinga drum. He 
had no remarkable musical talent, so he never played 
tunes ; and as the thumping seemed at times monotonous, 
he varied it by striking the fence, instead of the drum. 
The hard, rough sound which resulted gave him much 
pleasure. 

It was the middle of summer, and Van and his sister 
Julia were visiting in a country town, Julia had come 
because she had béen pale and weak for some time, and 
it was hoped that a change of air might do her good. 
There was no particular reason why Van should have 
been invited, except that his uncle thought his sister 
might like to have him with her. 

He did not think about her this morning until he heard 
her call him from the porch. She stood there leanihg 
against a pillar, and her eyes looked very dark and tired. 
~ “Man,” she said, “would you please not beat that 
drum,—at least not so near the house? ” 

“ Why not, I’d like to know?” asked the boy; and 
gave two strong strokes to emphasize the question. 

“ Because my head really does ache very ays and 
the drum makes it worse,” 

“Stuff!” said ‘Van. “ You go off comenhens if you 
don’t want to hear, I guess I can do what I like with 
my own drum.” 

Julia went into the house without another word, and 
Van beat the fence very furiously for a few minutes. 
Then all at once he felt tired, and dropped down on the 
grass beside a rose-bush, He threw one arm out as he 
went down, and it struck several petals from the only 
blossom, on the bush. 

Something flew off with the petals, but not so silently 
as they, A honey-bee rose into the air with an angry 
buzz, and came down a moment later upon the intruder’s 
rosy cheek, 

Aunt Isabel was really frightened when a sobbing 
boy, tears running down his face, burst into her sitting- 
room. But when she found out what the matter was, 
she seemed less excited than poor little Julia, who had 
been lying on the lounge, His aunt put soda upon the 
sting, and Julia made him lie down in her place, while 
she sat beside him and stroked his hair. Presently he 
felt a little better, and began to scold. 

“T wish all the bees in the world were killed, It’sa 
shame if one can’t go outdoors without getting stung,” 

“ The bees are not to blame,” said Aunt Isabel, “They 
have stings, and they have a right to use them.” 

Van opened his eyés and pulled aside his bandage, to 
look reproachfully at his aynt, 

“Oh! I’m sorry you have been stung,” said she; “but 
I meant that you couldn’t expect anything else from a 
bee, It doesn’t know any better. Of course, if it had 
been a boy, you might blame it for doing anything 
which would certainly hurt you,” 

Van was by no means dull; he understood his lesson. 
To be sure, he shut his eyes again, and lay some time 
without speaking, But next morning his drum lay 
silent in the house, because he remembered that Julia 
had asked him some days before to go to the creek with 
her, and it seemed such @ lovely day for the » well. 


Allegheny City, Pa. 
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11, December 15,—Solomon’s Fall 


HELPS. 


A et sr , 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David................« 
2, October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion......... 
3, October 20.—David’s Thanksziving Prayer 
4, October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace... 
5, November 3.—David's Rebellious Son......... 
« November 10.—David’s Grief for Absalom. 
*, November 17,—David’s Last Words............. 
8, Nov. 24.—Solomon‘s Wise Choice.. 
9, December 1.—The Temple Dedicated......... Vea Wbnegobovated 1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
10. December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba........... 1 Kings 10: 1-13 


...2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
«2 Sam, 6: 1-12 
..2 Sam, 7 : 18-29 







o-.+-.2 Sam, 23 : 1-7 
ll Kings 3: 5-15 


poukan 1 Kings 11 : 4-13 





12, December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Pee sstvcisovévsbsssdiiges 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 
13. December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Proy. 23 : 29-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110: 1-7. 





LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1889. 
T1tLE: SOLOMON’S WISE CHOICE. 


‘LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 3 : 5-15. Memory verses, 12, 13.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

5 { In Gib’e-on the LorD ap- 
peared to §6l’o-mon in a dream 
by night: and God said, Ask 
what I shall give thee. 

6 And Sdlo-mon said, Thou 
hast shewed unto thy servant 
Da’vid my father great mercy, 
according as he walked before 


thee in truth, and in righteous- |’ 


ness, and in uprightness of heart 
with thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, that 
thou bast given him a son to siton 
his throne, as it is this day. 

7 And’ now, © Lorp my God, 
thou hast made thy servant king 
instead of Da’vid my father: and 
I am but a little child: [ know 
not how to go out or come in, 

, 8 And thy servant is in the 
} midst of thy people which thou 
~ hast chosen, a great people, that 
* cannot be numbered nor counted 
; for multitude. 

} 9 Give therefore thy servant an 
understanding heart to judge thy 


people, that I may discerngbe:. 


+ tween good and bad: for who is 
ppig.to indge,this thy so great, a. 
Medpte? ria 
10 And the speech pleased the 
{ Lord, that S6l’o-mon had asked 
this thing. 

11 And God said unto him, Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, 
and hast not. asked for thyself 
long life; neither hast asked 
riches for thyself, nor hast asked 
the life of thine enemies; but hast 

’ asked for thyself understanding 
to discern judgment ; 

12 Behold, I have done accord- 
ing to thy word : lo, I have given 
thee a wise and an understanding 
heart; so that there was none 
like thee before thee, neither 
afier thee shall any arise itike 
unto thee. 

18 AndI have also given thee 
that which thou hast not asked, 
both riches, and honour: so that 
there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days. 

14 And if thou wilt walk in my 
ways, to. keep my statutes and 
my commandments, as thy father 
David’ did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days. 

i5 And S6l’/o-mon awoke; and, 
behold, « was a dream. And he 
came to Je-ru’sa-lém, and stood 
before the ark of the covenant of 
the Lorp, and offered up burnt 
offerings, and offered peace offer- 

* ings, and made a feast to all his 
servants, 





1 Heb. hearing. 2 Heb. heavy. ?Heb. many days, *Heb. hear, 5Or, 


hath not been 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘ showed” for ‘* shewed” in 
verse 6, and ‘! Jehovah” for ‘“‘ the Lorp” throughout. 


REVISED VERSION. 


6 In Gibeon the LorD appeared 
to Solomon in a dream by 
night : and God said, Ask what 

6 I shall give thee. And Solo- 

mon said, Thou hast shewed 

unto thy servant David my 
father great kindness, accord- 
ing as he walked before thee 
in truth, and in righteousness, 
and in uprightness of heart 
with thee ; and thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, 
that thow hast given him ason’ 
to sit on his throne, as it is this 
day. And now, O Lorp my 

God, thou hast made. thy ser- 

vant king instead of David my 

father: and I am but a little 
child; I know not how to go 

8 out or come in. And thy ser- 
vant is in the midst of thy 
people which thou bast chosen, 

a great people, that cannot be 
numbered nor counted for 

9 multitude. Give thy servant 
therefore an ‘understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that 

I may discern between good 
and evil; for who is able to 

" judge this thy *great people? 
10 And the speech pleased the 
LorD, that Solomon had asked 

11 this thing. And God said unto 
him, Because th@u hast asked 
this thing, and hast not asked 
for thyself ® long life; neither 
hast asked riches for thyself, 
nor hast asked the iife of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to ¢dis- 

12 cern judgement; behold, I 

have done according to thy 
word: lo, I have given thee 
a wise and an ! understanding 
heart ; so that there hath been 
none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any 
18 arise like unto thee. And [ 
have also given thee that 
which thou hast not asked, 
both riches and honour, sothat 
there 5 shall not be any among 
the kings like unto thee, all 
thy days. And if thou wilt 
walk in my ways, to keep my 
statutes and my command- 

ments, as thy father David did 

walk, then I well lengthen thy 

15 days. And Solomon awoke, 

and, behold, it was a dream: 
and he came to Jerusalem, 
and stood before the ark of the 
covenant of the LorpD, and 
offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and 
made a feast to all his ser 


~ 
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vants. 





LESSON PLAN. | 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: A3 long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


Lesson Topic: The Rewards 


1. God’s Offer, v. 5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Solomon’s Choice, vs. 6-9. 
3. God’s Bounty, vs. 10-15. 


GoLpEN TEXT: Wisdom is better than rubies.—Proy. 8 : 11: 


Darny Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Kings 8 : 5-15. Rewards of a right choice. 
T.—Gen. 3 :1-19. Penalties for a wrong choice. 
W.—Num, 14 : 1-12, 26-39. Penalties for a wrong choice. 


of a Right Choice. 


T.—2 Chron. 1:1-17. Rewards of a right choice. 
F,.—Jonah 3: 1-10. Rewards of a right choice. 
§.—Luke 15 : 11-24. Rewards of a right choice. 
$.—Matt, 6 : 19-38. A right choicecommended. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. > 


I. GOD’S OFFER. 

1. God Manifesting Himself: 

The Lord appeared to Solomon (5). 

The Lord appeared to Solomon the second time (1 Kings 9 : 2). 
In that night did God appear unto Solomon (2 Chron. T ; 7). 


The only begotten Son, . .. he hath declared hins (John 1 : 18), 
He who was manifested in the flesh (1 Tim, 3 : 16). 


it. God Manifested in Dreams: 

The Lord appeared .. , in a dream by night (5). 

I will speak with him in a dream (Num, 12: 6). 

Daniel had understanding in all... dreams (Dan. 1 : 17). 
The Lord appeared unto him in a dream (Matt. 1 : 20). 
An angel of the Lord appeareth in a dream (Matt. 2 : 19). 


ill, God's Offer Announced: 

God said, Ask what I shall give thee (5). 

God... said unto him, Ask what [ shall give thee (2 Chron. 1 : 7), 

Ask, and it shall be given you (Matt. 7 : 7). 

Whatsoever ye shall ask .». , ye shall receive (Matt, 21 : 22), 

Ask, .... that your joy may be fulfilled (John 16 : 24), 

1. ‘In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon."’ (1) Solomon’s 
(2) Solomon ; (3) Jehovah, 

. “In adream by night.’ (1) God's methodsof manifesting him- 
self ; (2) God’s Seasons for manifesting himself. 

. “God said, Ask what I shall give thee.’’ (1) A gracious God; 
(2) A waiting servant; (3) A generous proffer.—(1) God's abun- 
dant ability ; (2) God’s abounding wiliingness. 


II. SOLOMON’S CHOICE, 


o nw 


1. Mercy Recognized : 
Thou hast shewed unto... my father great kindness (6). 
My mercy will I keep for him for evermore (Psa. 89 : 28). 
The earth, O Lord, is full of thy mercy (Psa. 119 : 64), 
Even the sure mercies of David (Isa, 55 : 3). 
I will give you the holy and sure blessings of David (Acts 13 : 34), 


il. Weakness Confessed : 
Iam but a little child (7). 


Solomon my ton... is yet young and tender (1 Chron. 29 : 1). 
Who can judge this thy people, that is so great? (2 Chron. 1: 10.) 
Behold, I cannot speak : for I am a child (Jer. 1 : 6). 

I am the least of the apostles (1 Cor. 15 : 9). 


Ul. Wisdom Desired: ° 
Give thy servant ., . an understanding heart (9). 


Give me now ‘wisdom and knowledge (2 Chron. 1 : 10). 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom (Prov. 3 : 13). 
Wisdom is the ingen ary thing (Prov. 4 : 7). 
Ifany... lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 
1. ‘‘ Thou hast shewed untothy servant David... great kindness.”’ . 
(1) Blessings for the father; (2) Praises from the son.—(1) Mer- 
cies remembered ; (2) Praises expressed. 
2. “I am but a little child.” (1) A royal speaker!.(2) A lowly 
> iat (3) A wise utterance.—(1) A great king; (2) A little 
c . 
8. ‘Give thy servant...an understanding heart.” (1) A great 
opportunity ; (2) A wise improvement.—4l) All treasure offered; 
(2) Heart treasure asked. 


III. GOD’S BOUNTY. 


|. Pleased With His Servants: 
The speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this (10). 


The Lord taketh pleasure in them that fear him (Psa, 147 : 11). 
The Lord taketh pleasure in his people (Psa. 149 : 4). 

Well done, good and faithful servant (Matt. 25 : 21), 

He had been well-pleasing unto God (Heb. 11 : 5), 


ll. Exceeding Their Requests : 
I have also given thee that which thow hast not ask¥®d (13). 
Knowledge is granted;...and I will give thee riches (2 Chron. 
. ») 


Grace did abound more exceedingly (Rom. 5 : 20). 
Exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think (Eph. 8 : 20). 
The grace of our Lord abounded exceedingly (1 Tim. 1 : 14), 


ill. Arousing Their Gratitude : 


Solomon awoke, and, ...he... stood before the ark, .. . and 
offered (15). 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits (Psa. 103 : 2). 
What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits? (Psa. 116 : 12.) 
O the depth of the riches. . . of God! (Rom. 11 : 33.) 
Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory (1 Cor. 15 : 57), 

1, ‘*The speech pleased the Lord.’’ (1) It was unselfish ; (2) It was 
unworldly ; (3) It was fundamental; (4) It was devout.—(1) It 
qualified Solomon ; (2) It blessed Israel; (3) It honored God. 

2. ‘*I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart.’ 11) 
The infinite Giver; (2) The splendid gift; (3) The favored 
recipient ; (4) The beneficent results.—(1) What God gave; (2) 
What Solomon gained, 

8. ‘‘ If thou wilt walk in my ways, ... I will lengthen thy days.’’ 
(1) Condition ; (2) Consequence. —(1) God’s ways ; (2) Many days; 
(3) Heartfelt praise. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


WISE CHOOSING. 
1. Demanded: 

By Moses at Sinai (Exod. 32 : 26-28), 
By Joshua at Shechem (Josh. 24 : 14, 15). 
By bm at Carmel (1 Kings 18 : 21). 
By Malachi at Jerusalem (Mal. 3 : 10). 
By John at Jordan (Matt. 3 : 2). 
By Jesus at Nain (Matt. 11 : 28-30). 


2. Wlustrated : 
By Solomon (1 Kings 3 : 9). 
By Peter and Andrew (Matt. 4 : 18-20). 
By Matthew (Matt, 9 : 9). 
By Mary (Luke 10: 41, 42). 
At Pentecost (Acts 2 : 40, 41). 
At Philippi (Acts 16 ; 29-34). 


3. Rewarded: 
Now and hereafter (Luke 18 : 29, 30). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEents.—The closing portion of 2 Samuel 
(2 Sam. 23 : 8 to 24: 25) seems to belong to a period before 
the last lesson. It is possible that “the last words of David” 
should be dated about the same time as 1 Kings 2: 1-9. The 
incidents recorded at the close of David’s life, if those nar- 
rated in 2 Samuel 23: 8-39 and chapter 24 be regarded as of 
earlier occurrence, are: The revolt of Adonijah, the son of 
David next in age to Absalom, made known to the king by 
Bathsheba and Nathan (1 Kings 1: 5-31); Solomon pro- 










errand to Gibeon ; (2) Jehovah's errand to Solomon.—(1) Gibeon ; 


feated (1 Kings 1 : 82-53), The narrative in 1 Chronicles 28: 
1 to 29 : 25 probably refers to this period, but it deals more 
with the preparation for the building of the temple. 

The parting injunctions to Solomon are recorded in 1 Kings 
2: 1-9, including the command to punish Joab and Shimei. 
A presumptuous request of Adonijah leads to his punishment 
by death; Abiathar is removed from the priesthood; and 
Joab, taking alarm, seeks to save himself in “the tent of the 
Lord” at Gibeon, but is slain there; Shimei is commanded 
not to leave Jerusalem on pain of death, but three years later 
disobeys this command, and is put to death (1 Kings 2: 12- 
46). Solomon marries the daughter of Pharaoh (1 Kings 
3:1). Sacrifices are offered in the high places, and during 
a visit to Gibeon, “ the great high place,” the events of the 
lesson occur, 

Priaces.—Gibeon, about six miles north of Jerusalem, often 
mentioned in the Old Testament history, now called El-Jib. 
There is, however, some discussion as to the site of the “great 
high place” in Gibeon; whether it was,on a mountain close 
to the city, or Neby Samwil, a higher peak about a mile 
away. The first-named is the more probable site. 
Tiwe.—Apparently, during the first year of Solomon’s 
reign, which is variously dated from B. C. 1015 (in the 
margin of our Bibles) to 1019 (Lenormant). Many good 
authorities uphold B. C. 1017 as the correct date. 
Prrsons.—Solomon, to whom the Lord appears in a dream. 
INcIDENTS.—While Solomon is at Gibeon sacrificing, 
Jehovah appears to him, and permits him to ask of him 
what he will. Solomon asks “an understanding heart.” 
Jehovah not only grants his. request, but promises him, in 
addition, wisdom, riches, and honor. Length of days is also 
promised to the young king, but upon atcondition. 
PARALLEL PassaGE.—2 Chronicles 1 : 7-13. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The name of Solomon is proverbial for his wisdom. The 
source from which it was obtained is here explained. A 
parallel account is given in 2 Chronicles’1: 7-12, and, as is 
usually the case, each narrative is rather fuller than the 
other in certain respects, so that they supplement each other, 
and may with advantage be read and studied together. Early 
in his reign Solomon called a council of the chief men of the 
nation (2 Chron. 1: 2), and went with them to Gibeon, about 
seven miles north-west of Jerusalem, where the tabernacle of 
Moses was at that time located. Here a thousand bumnt. 
offerings were offered in supplication for God’s blessing upon 
the reign just beginning. Kings makes no mention of the 
assembling of the people and their rulers on this occasion, 
but records the presentation of a thousand sacrifices, which 
implies the presence of a multitude. It was in answer to the 
petition implied in or accompanying these offerings, that the 
vision was granted to Solomon which is now detailed. 

Verse 5.—In Gibeon, Jehovah appeared to Solomon: The 
Lord disclosed himself to Solomon’s view in some visible | 
appearance which is not further described. The invisible 
essence of the Most High no man has seen (John 1: 18), or 
can see, External manifestations of his presence, softened 
down to the capacity of mortals, have been granted on various 
occasions (Exod. 33 : 20-28).—Jn a dream by night: One of 
the different modes by which revelations were made to men 
in the early ages. These prophetic dreams, in which super- 
natural disclosures were made to men of the will of God, must, 
of course, be distinguished from those dreams which arise 
from purely natural causes. God can, of course, reveal him- 
self to men as well in their sleeping as in their waking 
moments. And the former seem to have this advantage, that 
the mind is withdrawn from occupation with external things, 
and in the quiet and stillness of the night there is nothing to 
divert attention from the voice of God addressed to his inward 
ear.—And God said, Ask what I shall give thee: As there is no 
limitation in the implied offer, an absolutely unlimited range 
of choice is here placed before Solomon. He might ask any- 
thing that omnipotence could supply. This would reveai 
what it was that was really uppermost in his desires, 

Verse 6.—Thou hast shewed unto thy servant David my father 
great kindness: He here looks back with grateful emotion 
over the prosperous reign of his father, acknowledging the 
source from which all the blessings came that he had so 
abundantly enjoyed. Solomon’s respect and admiration for 
his father are shown in his repeated references to him 
(1 Kings 2 : 26; ete.; 8: 15, etc.).— According as he walked 
before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in wprightness 
of heart with thee: God’s favor shown to him corresponded 
with the fidelity which he had manifested in the Lord’s 
service. “ Walked” represents the general course of his 
life, which he led as in the sight of God, with no pretense 
or hypocrisy, but in reality and a truly sincere manner, 
and as a righteous man, ever striving to yield obedience 
to the Divine requirements; and this not in his external 
conduct merely, and in the view of men, but with an honest 
purpose and heartfelt inward desire to please God in all 
things.—And thou hast kept for him this great kindness: God 





claimed king by David’s command, and the conspiracy de- 


had kept his promise made to David, which he always 








regarded as such a signal blessing, and which lay so near his 
heart.—TZhat thou hast given him a son to sit on his throne: | 
Tnstead of being inflated with possession of royalty, he thank- 
fully traces it to God’s goodness shown to his pious father. 

Verse 7.—And now, O Jehovah my God: Not merely the 

God of my father David, but my own God, whom I love and 
worship (v. 3).—Thou hast made thy servant king instead of 
David my father: From the peculiar nature of the govern- 
ment of Israel, in which God was recognized as the real 
monarch and the king as his earthly vicegerent, the Lord 
took direct action in the selection of the king and the estab- 
lishment of the royal house. It is true, in a special sense, 
that God had selected Solomon (1 Chron. 28 : 5) to be David’s 
successor. But it is also true that God in his providence 
determines every man’s position and rank in life (Psa. 75: 6,7). 
—And I am but a litile child: He may have been nineteen or 
. twenty years of age, and he felt that he was altogether inade- 
quate to assume the burdens of such a position —J know not 
how to go out or come in: In my inexperience I am incapable 
of managing public affairs (Num, 27: 17; Deut. 31: 2; 
1 Sam. 18 : 13, 16). 

Verse 8.—And thy servant is in the midst of thy people which 
thou hast chosen: The sacred character of Israel, whom God 
had selected for a destiny distinguished above all the nations 
of mankind, added to the responsibility of him who was set 
to preside over their national affairs.—A great people, that 
cannot be numbered nor counted for multitude: The form of 
expression contains an allusion to the promises to the patri- 
archs (Gen. 18: 16; 32: 12) which were now fulfilled. The 

* magnitude of the trust bore a proportion to the vastness of 
the population, whose interests were involved in the right 
administration of the government. ; 

Verse 9.—Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart : 
The “ heart” is used in Scripture to denote the intellect as 
well as the affections, He desired a clear perception and a 
sound judgment, that he might distinctly apprehend every 

» question that was brought before him in all its bearings, and 

- decide it aright.—To judge thy people: The judicial function 
is here singled out as one of the prominent and important 
functions of the government for which he felt himself incom- 
petent.— That I may discern between good and evil: Right and 
wrong, not only in a moral sense, but in that of adaptation to 
the circumstances and demands of every occasion, so that he 
might always do the right thing, that which was proper and 
suitable in every emergency as it arose.—For who is able to 
judge this thy great people? It is not surprising that I am 
appalled in my youth and inexperience, when even the great- 
est intellect and the ripest judgment would not unaided, be 
equal to the undertaking. 

_ Verse 10.—And the speech pleased the Lord, that Solomon had 
asked this thing: If God designed to bestow wisdom upon 
Solomon, it was important that a longing desire for it should 
first make itself felt. This, too, is the law of his bestowment 
in his spiritual kingdom. The craving for the good things of 
the Spirit, which leads to importunate prayer and zealous 
effort for their attainment, shall be crowned with the blessing. 

Verse 11,— Because thou hast asked this thing: Other things 
were desirable, and had their uses, and were in themselves 
worth asking for; but this was of supreme importance.—And 
hast not asked for thyself long life: Long life is a blessing, and 
riches are a blessing. These are proper objects of desire; ‘but 
they are inferior in value to that which Solomon asked for, 
And he showed his right appreciation of their relative worth 
in passing them by for the sake of asking for wisdom. 

Verse 12.— Behold, I have done according to thy word: The 
prayer was granted as soon as it was offered. But even when 
it is the purpose of God to give what is asked for, the time and 
the manner of giving are still kept in his own discretion.— Lo, 
I have given thee a wise and an understanding heart: The dif- 
ference is here apparent between permanent character and 
its transient manifestations. Solomon was by a Divine gift 

" put in possession of superior wisdom. This was a permanent 
quality of mind, which revealed itself in his individual acts, 
and gave assurance that they would be wise. The gift of wis- 
dom was something directly bestowed by God before it was 
manifested by its exercise.—So that there hath been none like 
thee before thee: Solomon was to be in this superior to all tliat 
had preceded or should follow him. Wisdom is quite distinct 
from knowledge or learning. There have been more learned 
men than Solomon. But in practical wisdom for his guidance 
in those matters in which he was called to act, Solomon was 
unsurpassed. 

Verse 18.—God not only granted him what he asked, but 
exceeded his request, bestowing in addition the riches and 
honor for which he had not asked. 

Verse 14.—And a conditional promise is further added, of 
prolonged life in case of his faithful obedience to God’s com- 
mandments. Solomon reigned forty years (1 Kings 11: 42); 
and if he was twenty when he ascended the throne, he died 
at the age of sixty. Thut there was no such conspicuous ful- 
filment in this respect as in those before mentioned, is due to 

e fact that the condition upon which it was suspended was 
not fulfilled (1 Kings 11: 4). 

Verse 15.—And Solomon awoke, and, behold, it was a dream: 

- Tt was, nevertheless, a divine reality. There had been a 








solemn transaction between his soul and God,—a promise 


had been made to him, and that promise was graciously ful- 
filled in his experience.—And he came to Jerusalem, and stood 
before the ark of the covenant of Jehovah: There was, in a sense, 
a double sanctuary existing at that time, wherthe old was 
just about passing over into the new. The Mosaic tabernacle 
was at Gibeon, which, as.it was now destitute of the ark, 
which was the symbol and seal of the Divine presence, is 
simply called a high place, though the old reverence for this 
venerable structure had not departed, and it had not yet 
been superseded by the temple. There was, in addition, the 
tent reared by David on Mount Zion for the temporary 
reception of the ark, until a more permanent structure 
should be reared.—And offered up burnt offerings, and offered 
peace offerings: In thankful acknowledgment of the blessings 
which had been promised him. The former class of sacri- 
fices was entirely consumed upon the altar; a portion of the 
latter was burned, and of the remainder he made a feast to all 
his servants. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The name “Solomon” is one which, though consecrated to 
a special meaning in the case of the son of David and Bath- 
sheba, was already well known, before his birth, in the west 
of Asia. An Assyrian god bears it, and wasspecially honored 
on the Euphrates as “the god of peace.” In the time of 
Tiglath Pileser III., moreover, a “Solomon” was king of 
Moab, so that the Assyrian deity was known there, and had 
his name given to a prince; and there was also an Assyrian 
king who bore it long before David’s time.! After long and 
bloody wars, the old king must have yearned for peace, if 
only to strengthen the empire of which he had laid the 
foundations. Perhaps also he may have wished in the name 
of his son to embody his trust that the sin with Bathsheba, 
his mother, was finally forgiven. 

Solomon was between twenty and thirty years old when 
his father died, and succeeded to the throne apparently in 
fulfilment of a promise made to Bathsheba after the death of 
Absalom, the heir apparent, or, perhaps, even before it. 
Adonijah, his half-brother, an older son of David, still lived, 
and had already plotted to gain the crown before his father’s 
death; but his attempt had been foiled, and Solomon had 
been formally anointed and seated on the throne as heir at 
that time. There was, hence, no opposition to his accession, 
The wife of Uriah had succeeded in displacing the sons of 
all her rivals, and she had attained the supréme dignity 
of mother of the king. 

The training of Solomon must have been a mingling of 
very different influences. The prophet Nathan seems to have 
been whit we might call his guardian or tutor, but it-is a 
difficult task to guide a prince. The better side of David's 
nature would tell in the lad’s favor; but he lived in the air 
of an Oriental court, with its rival families, its scandals, its 
extravagance, and its various shadows as well as lights, The 
result was seen in his. riper character. In his earlier reign 
enthusiastic for Jehovah, and the builder of the temple at 
Jerusalem, he ended by building temples and altars on the 
heights around to the foul idols of the neighboring heathen, 
Gifted with splendid abilities, wise to a proverb, and versed 
in all the learning of his day, he was finally to show himself 
so grossly selfish as to oppress and drain the resources of his 
people for his personal glory and enjoyment, Beginning his 
reign with a prayer for an understanding heart, he developed 
into a sensualist with seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines. Nor did all his wisdom save him from so reign- 
ing that the empire bequeathed him by his father was lost to 
his son by an outburst of popular indignation at the wrongs 
they had suffered at his hand. 

An incident recorded of the beginning of Solomon’s reign 
is in keeping with the ideal of kingly glory which he had 
learned from his father, as is shown by several of the psalms, 
The fear of Jehovah was still his ruling charagteristic, and a 
just and pure government his highest ambition. There was 
as yet no temple in Jerusalem; and though David had raised 
a sacred tent in Jerusalem, and placed the ark within it, the 
sacredness of many hill-tops, or high places, was still believed 
in by many,—especially that of the hill of Gibeon [the place 
of the old tabernacle. See 2 Chron. 1; 8], about six miles 
north of the Holy City. Thither Solomon determined to 





1 NoTE —The name “ Solomon’’ in our English Bible renders lit- 
erally the name of the son of David as given in the Greek New Tes- 
tament and in the writings of Josephus, The Septuagint gives the 
name as Salomon, while the Hebrew text of the Old Testament offers 
Shélomé. In so far as the ending 6 in this Hebrew name stands for 
én, obscured from the original dn (compare, also, Hos. 10 : 14), the 
Hebrew Shélomé is the same as the name of the Assyrian god Shal- 
mdn, occasionally met with in Assyrian proper names (for example, 
Shalmdn-urhshir), or as the Moabitic Shalamanu (II. R. 67, 1. 60). There 
may be added to the illustration of Dr. Geikie the fact that the name 
of *‘Solomon” has also been found in a Palmyrene inscription 
(compare de Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, I., p, 55, No. 76). The king whom 
Dr, Geikie styles Tiglath-Pileser III, is generally known among 
Assyriologists as Tiglath-Pileser II,, who is identical with the bibli- 
cal king of the same name (2 Kings 15 : 29, etc.),.—THE Epiton. 





make a royal progress, that he might offer sacrifices, we 
seale becoming his dignity, on the altar re the y 
tabernacle of the wilderness times, which still stood, yo. 
and venerable, on that sacred height. Setting forth f.. 
Jerusalem with the high state so dear to his nature, atteniy 
by the chiefs of thousands and of hundreds, the judges, guy, 
ernorr, and heads of the fathers, summoned from all parts ¢ 
the land to add splendor to the ceremony, he moved forwa, 
with high pomp on his short journey. Fewer than a thoy, 
sand burnt offerings were held insufficient ; but he may ng 
have waited till the tedious rites were ended, many days be, 
required for their completion. Amidst the clash of cymba, 
and the strains of song and harp, he at least inaugurated th. 
grand service, he and the people kneeling before God as th 
smoke of the victims rose from the altar. 

At last evening fell, and the king, excited and wearied, lay 
down to rest. But as he slept, the thoughts of his waking 
hours took shape, as they so often do with ourselves, in the 
wonders of a dream. As he lay unconscious in sleep, Jeho.: 
vah, whom he had sought to honor, appeared to him; we 
know not in what way, but assuredly not in any human form, 
—perhaps as a voice recognized as divine. The sleeper 
presently heard the words, “ Ask what I shall give thee” 
The answer of Solomon was admirable: “Thou hast shewed 
unto thy servant David my father great mercy, according as 
he walked before thee in truth, and in righteousness, and in 
uprightness of heart with thee; and thou hast kept for him 
this great kindness, that.thou hast given him a son to sit on 
his throne, as it is this day. And now, O Jehovah my God, 
thou hast made thy servant king instead of David my father: 
and I am but a little child,”—a man in years, indeed, but I 
feel fike a child in my great position, still new to me; “I 
know not how to go out or come in,”—TI do not know how to 
transact the business of my high office, to which I have daily 
to go forth from my house to sit in the gate,—“ and thy ser. 
vant is in the midst of thy people which thou hast chosen, a 
great people, that cannot be numbered nor counted for multi- 
tude. Give, therefore, thy servant a mind clear in its dis- 
cernment”—full of insight—“ to judge thy people, that I 
may discriminate rightly between good and bad,”—for as 
king I am thesupreme judge of all causes; “ for whois able” 
—unassisted from above—“to judge this thy so great a 
people?” 

Here the dream seemed to the dreamer to end, and he lay 
waiting in his imagination for a reply from the vision. Pres- 
ently it came, for “the speech pleased Jehovah, that Soloman 
had asked thisthing. Because,” said the voice, “thou ast asked 
this thing, and hast not asked for thyself long life: neither 
hast’ asked riches for thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for thyself insight to understand how 
to judge rightly,’—-when thou sittest to decide as king; 
“behold, I tave done according to thy word: lo, I have 
given thee a wise and a discerning mind; so that there was 
none like thee before thee, neither after thee shall any arise 
like unto thee, And I have also given thee that which thou 
hast not asked, both riches, and honour: so that there shall 
not be any among the kings like unto thee all thy days. And 
if thou wilt walk in my ways, to keep my statutes and my 
commandments, as thy father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy-days,” 

At this moment, we are told, Solomon awoke; “ and, be- 
hold, it was a dream.” To have had such a dream, however, 
shows on what his mind ran in those early days, Well would 
it have been for him if his later years had fulfilled the golden 
promise of this fair beginning ! 


The Vicarage, St. Martin at Pulace, Norwich, England. 





A YOUNG MAN’S WISE CHOICE 
OF WISDOM. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The new king was apparently some nineteen or twenty 
years old on his accession, He stepped at once from seclusion 
and idleness to bear the whole weight of the kingdom. The 
glories of David’s reign, his brother Adonijah’s pretensions 
to the crown, the smouldering hostility of Saul’s old partisans, 
made his position difficult and his throne unsteady. No 
doubt, “the weight of too much dignity” pressed on the 
youth, and this dream found a point of contact in his waking 
thoughts. God does not thus reveal himself to men who seek 
him not; and,the offer in the vision is but the repetition of 
what Solomon felt that God was saying to him in many a 
waking moment of meditation, and the choice he makes in it 
is the choice he had already made. He who seeks wisdom 
first is already wise. 

1. Note the wide possibilities opened by the Divine offer. 
Our narrative brings that gracious offer into connection wit! 
Solomon’s lavish sacrifice before the tabernacle at Gibeon. 
“God loveth a cheerful giver,” and because these thou- 
sand burnt offerings meant devotion and thankfulness, ther-- 
fore He who lets no man be the poorer for what he gives to 
him, and is honored most, not by our givings to but by our 
takings from him, comes in the quiet night, and puts the 
key of all his treasures into the young king’s hands. In a 
very real sense this Divine voice is but the putting into words 
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pf the fact as to every young life. The all but boundless pos- 
abilities before every young man and woman give solemnity 
to their position, which they too often do not recognize till 
th is past. The future lies blank before them, ready to 
ive what they choose to write on its page. Once written, 
it is indelible. They are still free from the limitations of 
habit and associations, They have still the capacity and the 
opportunity of choice. There are limits, of course, but still 
it is scarcely exaggeration to say that a man may become 
almost anything he likes, if he strongly wills it when young, 
and sticks to his resolve. When the liquid iron flows from 
the blast furnace, it may be run into any mold; but it soon 
qools and hardens, and obstinately keeps its shape, in spite of 
hammers. 

If young men and women could but see the possibilities 
of their youth, and the issues that hang on early choice, 
gs clearly as they will see them some day, there would be 
fewer wasted mornings of life and fewer gloomy sunsets, But 
the misery is that so many do not choose at all, but just let 
things slide, and allow themselves to be molded by whatever 
influence happens to be strongest. For one man who goes 
wrong by deliberate choice, with open eyes, there are twenty 
who-simply drift. Unfortunately, there is more evil than 
.good in the world; and if a lad takes his color from his sur- 

youndings, the chances are terribly against his coming to 

anything high, noble, or pure. This world is no place for a 
man who cannot say “No.” If we are like the weeds in a 
stream, and let it decide which way we shall point, we shall 
be sure to point downwards. It would do much to secure the 
choice of the Good, if there were a clear recognition by all 
‘young persons of the fact that they have the choice to make, 
and are really making it unconsciously. If they could be 
brought, like Solomon, to put their ruling wish into plain 
. words, many who are not ashamed to yield to unworthy de- 
sires would be ashamed to speak them out baldly. Let each 
ask himself, “Suppose that I had to say out what I want 
most, dare I avow before my own conscience, to say nothing 
of God, what it is?” 

Looked at from a somewhat different point of view, God’s 
, offer to Solomon presupposes God’s knowledge and approval 
‘of his wishes. He does not give blank checks to those whom 
jhe cannot trust to fill them up rightly. When James and 

John tried to commit Jesus to a blind promise “that thou 
-shouldest do for us whatsoever we shall ask of thee,” their 
answer was a question as to, what they wished, “ Delight thy- 
;self also in the Lord; and he shall give thee the desires of 
pthine.heart.”, «God loves us.too well talet.us have carte blanche 
unless our wills run parallel with his. He is a foolish and 
cruel father who promises compliance with all his, child’s 
unknown wishes. Not such is our Father’s loving discipline. 
It is to those who “abide in Christ,” and@ have him abiding 
in them, molding their longings and prayers, that the great 
promise is sealed: “ Ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done unto you.” 

2. Note next the wise choice of wisdom. ‘Had not Solo- 

‘mon been wise before, he had not known the worth of wisdom. 
The dunghill cocks of this world cannot know the price of 
this pearl; those that have it know that all other excel- 
lences are but trash and rubbish unto it.” Solomon's prayer 
shows the temper with which he entered on his reign. There 
is no exultation ; his serious and clear-eyed spirit sees in rule 
a heavy task. He contrasts his inexperienced rawness with 
the “truth and righteousness” and veteran maturity of his 
great predecessor, and trembles to think that he, a mere lad, 
sits on David’s throne. But he pleads with God that he has 
made him king, and implies that therefore God is bound to 
fit him for his office. Thatis the boldness permitted to faith,— 
to remind God of his own past acts, which pledge him to give 
what he has set us in circumstances to need. With beautiful 
humility, Solomon dwells on his youth and inexperience, and 
on the vastness of the charge laid on him. All these con- 
siderations are the motives for his choice of a gift, and also 
pleas with God to grant his request. 

He asks for the practical wisdom needed for ruling in 
, these old days, when the king was judge as well as ruler and 

captain, Was this the highest gift that he could have asked 
pr received? Surely the deep longings of his father for 
communion with God were yet better. No doubt the “ wis- 
dom” of the Book of Proverbs is religion and morality as 
well as true thinking; but the “understanding heart to judge 
thy people” which Solomon asked and received is narrower 
and more secular in its meaning. There is no sign in his 
biography that he ever had the deep inward devotion of his 
father.. After the poet-psalmist comes the prose of the keen- 
sighted, shrewd man of affairs. The one breathes his ardent 
soul into psalms, which feed devotion to-day; the other 
crystalized his discernment in “3,000 proverbs,” and, though 
his “songs were 1,005,” they touched a lower range, both of 
poetry and religious feeling, than his father’s, as may be 
expressed by calling them “songs,” no® “ psalms.” 

But though not the highest, the request may well be taken 

asa pattern by the young. Note the view of his position 

from which it rises. To him dignity meant duty; and his 
crown was not a toy, but a task. The responsibilities, not 


That is the only right view to take. Youth is meant to be 
enthusiastic, and to feed its aspirations on noble ideals, and 
if, instead of that, it does as too many do, especially in 
countries where wealth abounds, namely, regards life ax a 
garden of delights, or sometimes as a sty where young men 
may wallow in “pleasures,” then farewell to all hopes of 
high achievements or of an honorable career. The ideals 
will fade fast eflough; but alas for the life which had none 
to begin with! Note the sense of insufficiency for his task. 
Youth is prone to be over-confident, and to think that it can 
do better than: its fathers, who were as confident in their 
time, There is a false humility which flattens the spirit and 
keeps from plain duty; and there is a true lowliness which 
feels that the task must be attempted, though the heart may 
shrink, and which impels to prayer for fitness not its own. 
He who tells God his consciousness of impotence, and asks 
him tc supply his strength to its weakness and his wisdom to 
its inexperience, will never shirk work because it is too great, 
nor ever fail to find power according to his need. 

3. Note God’s answer. Solomon gets his wish, and much 
which he had not asked besides. The Divine answer is in two 
parts. First, the reasons for the large gift; and, second, the 
details of the gift. His not wishing material good was the 
very reason why he got it.. That is not so always; for often 
enough a man whose whole nature is sharpened to one point, 
in the intensity of his desire to make money, will succeed. 


for his wealth. But this is always true,—that the people 
who do not make worldly good their first object are the 
people who can be most safely trusted with it, and who get 
most enjoyment out of it. Whether in the precise form of 
the gift to Solomon or not, outward good does attend a life 
which postpones pleasure to duty, and desires most to be able 
todo it. All earthly good is exalted by being put second, 
and degraded as well as corrupted by being put first. The 
water lapped up in the palm, as the soldier marches, is 
sweeter than the abundant draughts swilled down by self- 
indulgence. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, ... and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 

Note the largeness of the gift. When God is pleased with 
a man’s prayers, he gives more than was asked, and so teaches 
us to be ashamed of the smallness of our expectations, and 
widens our desires by his overlapping bestowments. First 
he gives the wisdom asked. Dependence on God rising from 
the sense of our own ignorance has a wonderful power of 
bringing illumination, even as to small matters of practical 
duty. Solomon asked it, to guide him in his judicial de- 
cisions; and the first case to which it was applied, when 
received, was a miserable quarrel between two disreputable 
women. A devout heart, purged from self-conceit, is often 
gifted with a piercing wisdom before which the crafty 
shrewdness of the world is abashed. We cannot be “ wise as 
serpents” unless we are “harmless as doves.’ The world 
may think such wisdom folly, but she will be justified of her 
children. Is the saying of James’s Epistle a reminiscence of 
Solomon’s dream, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask 
of God, ... and it shall be given him”? ~ 

Then follows the grant of the unasked goods,—riches, honor, 
and length of days. Surely we hear an echo of these promises 
in that magnificent description of Wisdom in the Book of 
Proverbs: “ Length of days is in her right hand; in her left 
hand are riches and honor.” These and similar gifts may or 
may not follow our choice of divine wisdom as our truest 
good. If we have really chosen it, we shall regard them as 
make-weights, to be thankfully received and rightly used, 
but not as indispensable. If we pursue wisdom for the sake 
of getting these, we shall lose both. If we have set our 
desires most earnestly on the most worthy thing, which is God’s 
love and a character hallowed by his grace, we shall be rich 
indeed, whether what the world calls wealth be ours or no; 
and our days will be long enough if in them we have been 
prepared for the fuller wisdom and undying life of heaven. 

Solomon realized his youthful aspirations. The only way 
to be sure of getting what we wish, is to wish what God 
desires to give,—even himself,—and to ask it of him. Solo- 
mon, like many a young man, outgrew his early “dream.” 
Was he happier or wiser when he was a worn-out voluptuary, 
smiling with cynical scorn at his young self, or when, with 
generous enthusiasm, he felt the solemnity of life and the 
awfulness of duty, and asked God to help his insufficiency ? 
Was not the dream truer and more real than the waking 
hours of profligacy and unreal “enjoyment” ? 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION COMES A MOMENT 
TO DECIDE. 

A kingdom compact, limitlessly prosperous, highly reli- 
gious, with magnificent traditions and prophecies; a young 
king with splendid physique, “bushy locks, dark as a raven’s 
wing, yet not without a golden glow,” political knowledge, 
judicial insight, keen intellect, and a rich, religious nature. 





the enjoyments, of his station were uppermost in his mind. 


But what then? He will be none the better, but the poorer, 


higher the nature, if rightly keyed, the more sure it is to feel 
that it must lean on God. The mind is expanded till the man 
is aware of breadths and lengths that only God can fit him for. 
He had youth, knowledge, health, greatness, glory, all earth 
could give; and heaven now offers all it can bestow. 
Was Solomon’s case exceptional? Only in what earth gave. 
Heaven is always ready with its gifts. Ask what ye will. 
“For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


After Solomon had asked what he would, all he could think 
of, what pertained to himself as a ruler and to millions more 
in his nation and all nations through his writings, God be- 
stows more than was asked. He is able to give exceeding 
abundantly, more than we can ask or even think. 

He awaked, and “ behold, it was'a dream” (v.15). Sucha 
dream as God brings and comes in himself. As Solomon says, 
“T sleep, but my heart waketh” (Cant. 5: 2). The body and 
its desires must be quiet for the spirit to know God. 

New consecration followed the revelation (v. 15). 

Never had monarch such promise and possibility, Will 
mortals ever learn that God practically and amazingly helps 
all who choose him? 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H., CLAY TRUMBULL. 


God said, Ask what I shall give thee (v. 5). What if the 
Lord were to put that question to you this very night! What 
would be your answer? If you had to make your choice, 
and name one thing, above all others, that you would fain 
receive, what would that one thing be? Aside from the gift 
of personal salvation, already assured to the believing dis- 
ciple, what one thing would you ask for? Nor is the sugges- 
tion of this question to you just now a mere fancy, Prac- 
tically, the Lord does give to every disciple of Jesus this 
very choice. When you come to God in: prayer, you ought 
to have a well-defined and specific request which, for the 
time being, you put above all things else. Such a request, 
made known in simple faith, God is ready to grant to you, 
“ All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for [all things that 
a disciple of Jesus has a right to pray and ask for as a dis- 
ciple], believe that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them.” What are those things that you are praying and 
asking for just now? i 

Solomon said, Thou hast shewed ; ... thou hast kept, ... thow 
hast given (v. 6). Solomon’s method, so far, of making ready 
to ask a right request of God, is a good one for every disciple 
of Jesus who would ask a new gift from God. It is well to 
recall God’s loving-kindness to those who went before us, 
and to ourselves up to the present time. Such a course tends 
to increase our gratitude and our faith; and it tends to bring 
us into a right frame for asking a new blessing—which shall 
be consistent with former blessings, and give completeness to 
them all. God hath done great things for us. We have reason 
to be glad. God is ready to do greater things for us if we ask 
for them aright. Let us therefore be careful not to desire or 
to ask amiss. 

Iam but a little child ; I know'not how to go out or come in 
(v.7). Asarule, the more a man knows, the greater is his 
consciousness of a lack of knowledge. This is not a meta- 
phorical form of speech; it is a simple statement of a plain 
truth. The senior judge on the bench is not so confident on 
knotty points of law as the young advocate. When the 
lawyer knows more, he will see added possibilities of being 
mistaken, and added certainties of a great deal before him 
yet to be learned. And so in every other sphere of life. As 


mountain of knowledge, the vaster is the sweep of his horizon 
of ignorance. Solomon meant what he said when he called 
himself a child in knowledge. If you and I have a higher 
opinion than this of our abilities, itis because we know less 
than Solomon, not because we know more. 

Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart, ... that I 
may discern between good and evil (v. 9). It is not an easy 
thing to discern good from evil, in our observation of others, 
or in our questionings of personal duty. Every day we hear 
of new modes of deceiving, not only the unwary, but the 
watchful. And it is next to impossible to know in every 
instance whether one with whom we are associated is good or 
is bad, whether his methods of doing are right or are wrong. 
We all are liable to be deceived in the character and in the 
conduct of those with whom we have to do. Moreover, we 
are often perplexed as to the right course for us to pursue in 
little matters or in larger. Most of us have frequent reason 
to hesitate in honest perplexity between two courses of con- 
duct in some matter of every-day life, asking ourselves in all 
sincerity the question, Which of these courses is good, and 
which is evil? Hence it is an appropriate prayer for us each 
and all, “Give thy servant therefore an understanding heart, 
that I may discern between good and evil.” 

And the speech pleased the Lord (v.10). It is a good thing 





Will he think himself sufficient for these things? No; the 


to know what pleases the Lord. And as the Lord never 


it has been said, in substance: The higher one rises onthe . 
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changes, we may know that whet pleased him in Solomon’s 
day will please him in our day. The Lord is sure to be 
pleased when his children come to him in a sense of need, 

asking to be so helped that they shall be enabled to do what 
he hassetthem todo, The Lord has no need of our services; 
but we have need of him to enable us to know how to serve 
him, and to enable us to do as well as we know how, Going 
to him in a consciousness of our need, and in confidence in 
his readiness to give us help accordingly, we shall always be 
welcomed by him, and shall have his approval of our spirit 
and conduct so far. 

And Solomon awoke, and, behold, it was a dream (y¥. 15), 
God’s truth can be brought home to 2 man by means of a 
dream, now as well as in the daysof Solomon, There is such 
‘a thing as thinking too little of dreams, as well as of think- 
ing too much of them. It is not well to act against theclear 

, dictates of reason and duty because of adream, Yet it is 
still worse to refuse to act according to the promptings of a 
dream in the direction of reason and duty, If a wayward 
son, absent from his old home, had a dream of his broken- 
hearted mother urging him to come back to her and to the 
right way, it would be folly and sin for him to refuse to count 


. that a call of God to him, merely because it was “only a 


dream.” It is not true that God ceases his oversight of men 
while they sleep; but it is true that even when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed, then, as well 
as by daylight, God openeth the ears of men and sealeth their 
instruction. It matters less how God’s truth is disclosed to 
us, than that we be ready to heed God's truth when it is 


* disclosed to us, 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


At last Dayid died, He was buried; and his son Solomon 
‘reigned in his stead. The new king was only eighteen years 


v old, and naturally felt his own inexperience, His young 
. heart seems to have been well inclined, for he went to Gibeon, 


where the tabernacle was, and where Zadok the high-priest was, 


and there he offered a great sacrifice, It was a singular state 


of affairs to have the tabernacle and altar of sacrifice at one 


_ place, and the ark in another, But it took years to restore 
_the ancient order of things, and not until the temple was 


- our lesson. 


built were ark and altar again united, While at Gibeon at 
this sacrifice, Solomon dreamed a dream which is given in 
Call attention to the character of the young 


. king, as revealed by his dream (our dreams are often really 


mirrors of our characters). 1, Solomon was thonghtful. He 
pondered over the past experiences of hia father David, It 
wes a good thing for him tado, For, in fact, God’s mercies 


to Solomon did not begin when he was born, but long before, 


- 


So God’s mercies to us did not commence on the day of our 
birth, but were shown even in the days of our forefathers, 
2, He was humble, “And Iam but a little child; I know not 
how to go out or come in,” He felt his want of experience, 
and realized that he needed guidance, 8, He was patriotic, 
“Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart to judge 
thy people.” In all this the character of the young ruler 
shows to very good advantage. It is more the pity that he 
did not maintain his simplicity and purity of his life all 
his days, 

‘Notice God’s answer to Solomon’s prayer, He approves 
of the king’s petition, amd because of the wisdom of the 
request he gives him more than he asked for, Riches and 
honor are added to wisdom, so that the monarch was really 
blessed above most sovereigns, Let the teacher, however, in 
all this, notice that the wisdom asked of Ged by Solomon 
was not spiritual wisdom, which is found in the fear of God, 
but mere earthly political wisdom to govern the nation 
aright. God never gives holiness of character in the same 
way in which he bestows other endowments. With all the 
“wisdom” he had given Solomon, God still watched to see 
“if thou wilt walk in my ways.” God gives no man a moral 
character, but gives him talents, and then allows the man 
to work out his own moral character, God gave the king 
practical wisdom, and he subsequently abused the gift and 
injured himself and his people, 

God gave to Solomon the choice of what he wanted, and 
we have now seen what the monarch chose, Let the teacher 
now turn the attention of the class to the subject of our choices, 
It is true that we are not given the privilege of choosing in 
exactly the same way in which the young king was permitted 
te choose, But in a wonderfully real sense we have our 
choice of the good things of the world, We may not get 
that which we choose, but we make our choices all the same, 
For example, many a man chooses wealth as his most precious 
possession, and though he does not get it, yet, none the less, 
all his efforts are bent in that direction, We may truly say 
that wealth is his choice, Probably the choice of the majority 
of people in this world is money, though the majority does not 


* reach the attainment of its desire, It is these choices that 


shape our moral character. 
How may we tell what our choice really is? By looking 
te see where our thoughts and efforts tend, See, in & face 





tory there are a thousand operatives. They are all doing the 
same thing every day, and all day. Are, therefore, their 
choices the same? By no means, How may we tell what 
the dominant desire of each individual is? By watching 
them after the whistie blows, As soon as the iron necessity 
of business is taken away from them, and they are left to carry 
out the natural bent of their natures, then, and not till then, 
will you see what the desires of that multftude of workers 
really are. See now, that young man, as soon as he is through 
his supper, hastens to the billiard-room, and there spends his 
time and his money. Another fellow runs away to the heer- 
saloon, and comes not to his room until the small hours of 
the morning. I see still another, and, after his supper is over, 
he goes to his hail bedroom, and lights his lamp, and spends 
the balance of his time over his books. A fourth puts on his 
hat, and off he starts to the rooms of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, there to attend the prayer-meeting, and do 
what he can for the rescue of other men who, like him, are 
surrounded with temptation. Can I not judge from the way 
in which these young men spend their leisure hours the nature 
of their predominant choices, better than I can by what they 
are doing while their necessity for bread and butter is upon 
them? Assuredly, Well, in the same way we may judge 
concerning ourselves, What would you most love to do, if 
there were no necessity for your doing anything? To answer 
this question is to state what your prevailing choice in life 
truly is. Alas! if the question were to be clearly stated, and 
the answer plainly written out, in the majority of cases it 
would be that the greater part of men are choosers of pleasure, 
“Lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God” is what the 
Apostle said many were in his time, and that still remains 
true. Multitudes who will criticise the choice of Solomon 
as not the wisest that he could have made, will themselves 
do worse, and not even choose that prectical wisdom that he 
asked for, God thisday again gives each one in this class 
a choice to strive for, If the choice in the past has been only 
for those things that perish with the using, we to-day have the 
chanee of remedying that mistake, and of choosing the highest 
and best things that even God can give, What will you do 
about this solemn matter? 

“Oh!” says some scholar, “I do not care to make my choice 
to-day; I will wait awhile,” That is one of the mistakes that 
many make, They think that it is possible for them to post- 
pone making a choice, But itis not, To-day every one in 
this school will again choose between godliness and the 
service of the world; for if you do not choose the one, by the 
very refusal to choose that, you choose the other, In moral 
choices the one or the other must be taken, and there is here 
no middle way, So, if you do leave this school choosing not 
to decide, you actually decide to refuse the right, and that is 
the same as to choose the wrong. 

New York City, 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
; B¥ FAITH LATIMER. 


Whose last words did our previous lesson tell about? What 
king does this lesson tell about? Was Solomon made king 
in the same way that his father was? Adonijah, another 
son of Dayid, had tried to seize the kingdom, He said, “I 
will be king; and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, 
and fifty men to run before him.” Had any other son ever 
done that same thing? Joab and Abiathar joined with 
Adonijah, Who were they? The rebellious son wag sub- 
dued, however, just as Absalom had been, and Solomon was 
placed upon the throne by his dying father. 

Solomon at Gibeon.—-Gibeon was a hill or high place, six 
miles north-west of Jerusalem, It was called the “great high 
place” because the tabernacle was there, and in front of it 
the great brazen altar for burnt offerings, The holy ark was 
in the tent David made for it on Mount Zion; but the taber- 
nacle, which had been carried through the wilderness, had 
been set up ona hill at Gibeon, Solomon called the ‘cap- 
tains, the judges, governors, all the chief men, to come with 
him to the high place at Gibeon. They all went before the 
great brazen altar and offered a thousand burnt offerings, 
Where did the great brazen altar stand? After their joyful 
festival and worship the young king slept. 

A Dream by Night,—We do not know whether an angel 
stood by his side, or whether he only heard a voice; but we 
do know that in some way God said to Solomon, “ Ask what 
I shall give thee,” What did Solomon already have? What 
did he answer? Then he said something about himself,— 
not in pride or joy for his honors and his throne,—but some 
thing which any scholar might say: “I am but a little child; 
I know not how to go out or come in.” He thought of all 
the people whom he was to rnle,—God’s own chosen people, 
and he the chosen king. What had David often called him. 
self when he spoke to the Lord? So Solomon said, “I am 
thy servant, in the midst of a great people that cannat be 
counted,” Did he ask for the people to be made peaceful, 
obedient, to keep him from trouble, or to have wars and 
pestilence and famine kept away? What did he ask for? 
Wasit for anything which you would like to have for yourself? 

An Understanding Heart-What do you suppose that 
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means? The other day a little girl went to school for, 
first time. In the bed-time talk with mamma she said, “Oy 
teacher talked so much, what we must do, and What ye 
mustn’t do, I don’t know what she meant.” As she knelt to 
pray, her mother said, “You can ask Jesus to help You in 
your school, and he will make it plain,” So she prayed 
“Dear Jesus, please to give me a good think, so I shall knee 
what my teacher means, and how to do it.” How much the 
little child was like the young king! <A good “ think” j, 
just what he meant by an understanding heart to kno, 
between good and bad. Solomon wanted to know how to do 
right, and he knew that only God’s wisdom would make 
him wise enough, What did Solomon call himself when he 
said, “I know not how to go out or come in”? There 
were old soldiers and judges and elders in Jerusalem. Hoy 
old was Solomon? Don't you suppose he knew these old 
men would think their king was @ boy, and could not always 
know best? 

The Lord’s Answer,—Solomon’s speech pleased the Lord, 
See how he gave Solomon three times as much as he asked, 
What did Solomon want? Might he not have asked to be 
richer than anybody in the world? Could he have asked 
for mountains of gold and mines of silver, for power to 
conquer and rule all nations? Could he have asked to liye 
to be older than any of those wise old fathere? The Lord 
told him that because he had not asked riches, nor long life, 
nor the life of his enemies, he would give all these things 
How of the long life? That was the only promise with an 
Yinit. (Let the children repeat, as you read, verse 14,) Is 
not that something like the fifth commandment? 

Solomon at Jerusalem,—Solomon awoke, He knew it wasa 
dream; but he knew, while his body slept, the Lord had 
talked with him, So God talked with Jacob when the 
patriarch slept on the ground with a stone for his pillow. 
In olden times the Lord sometimes spoke in dreams, Solo- 
mon awoke, He went to Jerusalem to give public thanks to 
God, He stood before the ark of the covenant, and offered 
burnt offerings in sacrifice and peace offerings for thanksgiy- 
ing, and made a feast for his servants and followers. Then his 
reign as king was fairly begun. Was he wise? Every hard 


question was brought for him to settle; and he was eo jut 


that all saw it was the wisdom of God in him. He knew 
every plant which grew, from the great trees to the tender 
vine clinging to the wall; he spoke three thousand proverbs 
and one thousand and five songs.- Was he rich? He had 
forty thousand stalls for horses, fourteen hundred chariots 
twelve thousand horsemen; jhe had silver and gold as plenty 
as stones; he had a throne of ivory overlaid with gold, and 
a gold footstool? Was he honored? He was known to 
be wiser than all men, and many came to see and hear of the 
wealth and wisdom of Solomon. Did he have long life? 

Get Wisdom,-——See if you can find out some other things 
Solomon said about wisdom, How can we get wisdom? A 
greater than Solomon gave us a golden key,—the three letters 
of that little word “Ask,” With it is a jewel promise of 
three words, “Ye shall receive,” Oan only a few be blessed 
as Solomon was? -The only need is to feel that you Jack 
wisdom,—that you want to be wise, Teach James 1: 5 
There are three more precious plain words: “Ask of God,” 
How will he give? To whom will he give liberally? Is 
there any “perhaps” in that promise? 

Louisville, Ky, 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D,, LL.D., F,R.8., 
CaNON OF DURHAM. 


“Aw Usperstanpine Heart.”—The choice of Solomon 
shows that he had already, though scarcely emerged from 
boyhood, grasped thoroughly the needs and the responsibili- 
ties of the kingly office. The modern conception of a good 
sovereign is one who has sufficient knowledge of men and 
discernment of character to choose wise, trustworthy, and 
efficient servants of the state, No one would expect from 
the Queen of England, or the President of the United States, 
that they should be versed in all the intricate problems of 
law, and be able to decide causes and questions between man 
and man, Such matters are reserved, not for the highest 
rulers, but for supreme courts, or courts of chancery. But 
the ideal of an Oriental monarch is that he should be one 
who is ready at all times to hear the complaints of the 
humblest of bis subjeats, and to decide himself, publicly, all 
matters of right and equity. Solomon’s one choice is that he 
may have “an understanding heart to judge thy people,” 
that he “may discern between good and bad,” thus pntting 
the judicial function in front of all other royal reqnirements. 
Eastern jurisprudence is not burdened with the technicalities 
of the law books of the West. Society, of course, is not so 
complex in its relations, and causes are decided by what we 
should call the rub of common-sense. It is then for common- 
sense, for the power of discernment, that the young king 
prays. Even the successors of the khalifs, the Sultan of Tur- 
key, and the Shah of Persia, receive the petitions of their 
subjects in person, and the latter, at least, hears litigants 
plead in the audience-chamber of his palace; while the ex-_ 
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pression, the “Sublime Porte,” that is, the “lofty gate,” pre- 


gerves the memory of the time when the khalif sat in the 

te himself, to decide the disputes of his subjects, Herodo- 
ys tells that when the wild and lawless Medes determined 
to have a king who should combine the nation, they did not 
jook for a great soldier, but united their suffrages on one 
Deiokes, who had become so famous for the wisdom and jus- 
tice of his decisions that disputants came to him from all 
quarters; and thus the obscure village judge became the 
founder of the great Median dynasty, and the ancestor, on 
the female side, of Cyrus the Great, 

Tue Royat Sacririce.—Before his dream, or, rather, 
yision, at Gibeon, Solomon had offered a sacrifice at the altar 
yhich still remained there, the only strictly legal place. of 
burnt sacrifice,—an offering which far exceeded in lavish ex- 

nditure the hecatombs, or offering of one hundred victims, 
of which Homer sings, He had offered upon the altar one 
thousand burnt offerings. He now returns to Jerusalem and 
‘repeats the costly sacrifice, and, we are told, “ made a feast to 
all his servants.” These royal holocausts were partly a reli- 
gious ceremony and partly an imperial largess. In one point 
of view the command of the law was stri¢tly observed,—that 
any one who would make a feast should offer his sacrifice to 
the Lord. Buta very small part of the victim was really 
burned, only the fat of the inwards, while the shoulder was 
the portion, or fee, of the sacrificing priest. The king in this 
case provided all the offerings, and invited the whole nation 
to the feast, to which the character of a religious solemnity 
was thus imparted. A like custom prevailed also in Greece. 
At Argos, every fifth year at the festival of Hema, one hun- 
dred oxen were conducted in procession, sacrificed to the 
goddess, and then the flesh distributed to the populace. 
Xerxes, the Persian king, equaled Solomon in the lavish 
munificence of his sacrifices, when, on his way to invade 
Greece, he slaughtered at Troy one thousand oxen in sacri- 
fice, Sacrifice holds no place in Moslem worship, But the 
secular part of the custom remains in the slaughtering of 
flocks and herds as an act of royal magnificence both on the 

accession of a prince and on the birth of a son, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


‘** Come to Jesus,” 

“‘ To-day the Saviour calls,” 

“Yes, I will go.” 

“‘ Amazing sight! the Saviour stands,” 
“ Behold, a stranger at the door.” 

** Sweet hour of prayer.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MI¢S ANNA T, PEARCE, 


With what prospect of success did Solomon begin his reign? 
(1 Chron, 29 : 19, 23-25; 2Chron.1: 1.) What is our ground 


of confidence in doing the work of Christ's kingdom? (Matt. 
° 28:20.) For what purpose did Solomon assemble ali Israel 
: at Gibeon? (2 Chron. 1: 2,3.) Why was Gibeon, rather than 


Jerusalem, chosen on this occasion? (2 Chron. 1: 4-6.) What 
was Solomon’s mainspring of action in thus assembling all 
Israel? (1 Kings 8:3.) Was he, or was he not, responsible 
for the religious life of his people? To what extent are we 
responsible for the religious life of our nation? 

What evidence did the Lord give Solomon that he was well 
pleased with his offering? (v.5.) What similar privilege has 
he granted you? (Matt. 7:7; 21:22.) For what have you 
asked? What reminiscence helped in shaping Solomon’s 
supreme desire at this critical moment? (v.6.) Is it, or is it 
not, possible to draw help from the recollection of the sins 
and mistakes of our fathers? What did Solomon realize as 
his deepest, most urgent necessity? (v.7.) Was he a manof 


.. Wisdom before, or not until after, this prayer was made and 


answered? What did he mean by “I am but a little child”? 
In what sense is child-likeness to be cultivated? (Matt. 18 : 3, 
4; Heb. 5 : 12-14.) 

‘What two considerations respecting his subjects increased 


Solomon’s sense of responsibility? (v. 8.) Definitely defined, 
what was Solomon’s petition? (v.9; 2 Chron. 1:10.) What 
example of just judgment is appended to this record? (vs 
16-28.) On what ground could Solomon claim an answer to 
his prayer? (2 Chron. 1:9; 2Sam.7:12.) How did the Lord 
regard his choice? (vs, 10-12.) Who was the first to obtain 
the witness that he pleased God? (Heb. 11:5.) How may 
we have the perpetual experience of our Father's presence? 
(John 8: 29,) In what measure does the Lord answer all 
our spiritual desires? (vs. 13,14.) Does he, or does he not, 
always add temporal blessings? How did Solomon’s offer- 
ings, after the dream, differ from those before it? (y, 15.) 
.How do you account for this dream ?. 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


It is a great thing to know what to desire above everything 
elge, and then to ask for it. And God welcomes from any 
child of his a request for the best of gifts. This is the teach- 
ing of the lesson on Solomon’s Wise Choice. 

Solomon had a great deal to begin with. He had enough 
to make him feel the need of more. If Solomon had had a 
great deal less at the start, he might have been satisfied with 
what he had; but, as it was, he had a sense of helplessness, 
The more a man has, and the more of a man he is, the more 
a man realizes that he has not enough to get along with, 
unless God is his helper all the day long, As Bishop Warren 
says, ‘The higher the nature, if rightly keyed, the more 
sure it is to feel that it must lean on God.” He who feels 
that he has no need of God, simply evidences his lack of the 
-highest manhood, 

When the Lord called on Solomon to say what he would 
choose as the best preparation for his kingly work, Solomon 
realized the responsibility of such a choice, and asked that 
he might be a wiser man than he felt himself to be. The 
Lord calls on every one of us to make known his requests 
unto God; and the responsibility is on us to decide what to 
ask for. A sense of this responsibility ought to cause us to 
feel that “we know not how to pray as we ought,” and that 
we need the guidance of the Holy Spirit in the very choice 
of our petitions. All of us need wisdom; and when any one 
of us has a sense of his lack so far, “‘let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him.” 

Solomon proved his wisdom by asking for wisdom. As 
Dr. McLaren says, ‘He who seeks wisdom first, is already 
wise.” It is the man who is wisest who wants to be wiser; 
and the invariable attitude of wisdom is the attitude of a 
learner. Solomon said, “I am but a little child; I know not 
how to go out or come in.” A greater than Solomon said}to 
men who thought themselves wise: “Except tye turn and 
become ag little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” And the Apostle Paul said: “If any 
man thinketh that he knoweth anything, he knoweth not 
yet anything as he ought to know it.” If any of us 
counts himself reasonably wise, his wisdom is of no account; 
but whoever of us knows that he sadly lacks wisdom, is in a 
hopeful gtate so far. 

But, after all, Solomon did not make so much of his wisdom 
as he might have made, Solomon had a great deal more 
wisdom than he used, No one of us has, or is likely to have, 
as much wisdom as Solomon; but there is no reason why any 
one of us should not make a wiser use of his wisdom than 
Solomon did, With wisdom as with faith, it matters less 
how much one has than what he does with what he has. 





ADDED POINTS, 


It is a comforting thought when we lie down to sleep at 
night, that we are not getting away from God, nor passing 
beyond his power to guide and help us. “ For so he giveth 
unto his beloved in sleep ” (see margin of Rey. Ver, at Psa. 
127 : 2), : 

Memories of God’s goodness to our parents ought to be an 
incitement and a cheer to us in God’s service. God is as 
good to-day as ever he was, Let us never have doubt on 
that point. 

When God has done one good thing for us, we ought to be 
all the readier to ask something more of him. The fact that 
he has given, is an assurance that he will continue to give. 
Peculiarly is it true, that with every added responsibility we 
can ask confidently for added grace for the discharge of that 
responsibility, 

Wisdom is better than riches, Wisdom is better than 
worldly power, Wisdom can enable a man to get along 
without riches, or to use riches if he has it. Wisdom can 


admirably while under authority. Without wisdom, neither 
riches nor power is worth having, 

If we have the best things that God can give us, we shall 
feel no lack of other things, And if we choose the best things 
first, God is ready to add the other things to our supply. 

There is no use in our having good things from God if we 








enable a man to use power if he is in power, or to get on} 


available, we must be doers as well as hearers, givers as well 
as receivers. 

God’s best gifts ought to be worth thanking him for. Yet 
there are ten persons who will ask for good things from God, 
where there is one who will stop to make his gratitude clear, 
when he has recelyed what he asked God for. It is a good 
use of wisdom to employ it in showing its possessor’s loving 
thankfulness to God for its possession. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——— 


TOPICAL STUDY-CARDS. 


The Bible may be studied by more than one method 
ata time; and indeed, while the International course 
wisely studies the Book as a book, it is also profitable 
to pursue other methods concurrently. One way to do 
this is to study by topics, grouping its principal texts 
with respect to their relation to a common central truth. 
This idea seems to have been profitably carried out, 
in a limited form, by a teacher who has made it accept- 
able to a class of boys in a way which is thus described 
by Miss Harriet L. Keys, of Princeton, Illinois; 

“The boys had memorized the Sermon on the Mount, 
several psalms, and several chapters of Proverbs, repeat- 
ing two verses each week. The regular attendants knew 
where to find them, The irregular ones asked their 
teacher to write them down, and sometimes lost the slips 
of paper, 

“ Wishing to give selected passages, her eye fell on a 
suggestion that pupils would be pleased with cards upon 
which quotations were written, with or-without a tiny 
ribbon bow in the corner, Why not place the memory 
yerses On the reverse? So nine cards were prepared, 
containing the principal texts on “ Giving,” arranged in 
this way for one quarter’s work: October 81.—Genenis 
28; 22; Malachi 3:10. On the other side was written 
diagonally a quotation for each one, with his name below, 
and a small pink bow tied in the upper corner and 
sewed fast, 

“The boys were very eager for these cards, and did 
well in their work, finding the dates an aid, This has 
been carried on for more than three years, 

“The second quarter’s work was a catechism on the 
Christian life, followed by ‘Why Study the ‘Bible?’ 
‘Why Pray?’ ‘The Ten Commandments and their 
Meaning,’ ‘How to Make Life a Success,’ ‘ Temperance 
Texts’ with blue ribbon, ‘The King and His Children’ in 
purple and silver-bordered cards, purple ink, a Maltese 
cross in silver paper with purple bow, and initials 
‘I, H. N,’ In this case the motto was the same for all, 
—that of the King’s Daughters. 

**The Joyful Christian’ gave thirteen reasons for his 
joy. ‘Christians and Heathen’ had a small gilt star, 
surrounded by the words; 

**¢ Watchman, tell us of the night ;’ 
* Higher yet that star ascends,’”’ 
The mottoes accompanying were from Alfred J. Hough's 
‘Wages of Work.’ The selections are given as a 
specimen : . 

“Our Orders (Matt. 28:19; Mark 16: 15); Their 
Need (Rom. 10: 14); One Way to Help (Rom. 10: 15); 
Our Example (Isa. 49:6); What They Really Are 
(Rom. 8: 10,11); What They May Become (1 Thess. 
1: 9,10); The Best Place to Work (Rom. 15: 20, 21); 
Two More Ways to Help (1 Thess, 5:17; Matt. 10: 8, 
last clause); Our Motives (John 14: 15; 2 Cor. 6: 14; 
Our Responsibility (Luke 12: 47 and last half of 48); 
Will They Be Converted? (Psa. 2:8; 72:11); Our 
Reward (Dan, 12: 8); The Church’s Future (Isa. 60: 
8,12). ‘Promises’ came next, then ‘The Future Life,’ 
For this, appropriate verses were seiected, auch as these: 

‘*¢ We'll gird our loins, my brethren dear, 
Our distant home discerning.” 
‘We're traveling home to heaven above, 
Will you go?” 
*¢ No more shall friends remove; 
No more shall hopes be blighted.” 

“This quarter ‘The Red Flag’ means the danger sig- 
nals of the Bible, written in red ink, and tied with scar- 
let. The motto is the same for all; 

“Sin calls for constant fear; 
Long as we sojourn here, 
We need the Strong One near. 
Pray, brethren, pray.’ 

“One mother has saved all the cards for her boy, say- 
ing that he will value them much more when he is a 
man than he does now. She and her younger son com- 
mitted all the verses with him, beginning a week before- 





will not use them aright, In order to make God’s best gifts 





hand. Removing to another state, she asked that the 
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cards might be given to him as long as they were issued, 
that she and her boys might continue the work. This 
pupil writes, ‘I thank you very much for it, and I will 
learn the verses every week.’ 

“The preparation of the cards has been a delightful 
piece of drudgery. Of course, this is the bright side; 
but God’s promise is sure,—[‘My word’] ‘shall not 
return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it,’” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that.the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.]} 





SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF THE YEAR. 


Charles Lamb, who was sometimes a critic of great 
insight and helpfulness, but who often allowed himself 
to be swayed by fleeting prejudices, once wrote with the 
utmost contemptuousness of the ‘‘ Barbatild crew, those 
blights and blasts of all that is human in man and child.” 
Meanwhile Lamb’s contemporary, Byron, who was con- 
sistent in destroying his own youth and innocence as 
soon as possible, expressed his contempt, not only of 
children’s books, but of childhood itself, in the cynical 
exclamation: ‘‘O youth and innocence! O milk and 
water!” At the present time, though we may be will- 
ing to admit that there is a certain stiffness and lack of 
spontaneous child-nature in. Evenings at Home and 
Sandford and Merton, we can see that the fault was not 
inherent in old juvenile literature as such, but in the 
minor literature of the period-in which The Man of 
Feeling appeared. Indeed, as an English writer has 
said, ‘‘ the same old-world pomposity of style which dis- 
figures Mrs. Barbauld characterizes Lamb’s own Tales 
from Shakespeare.” The problem of our day is to give 
the children books, by authors of high literary rank, 
which shall combine naturalism with idealism, and be 
innocent and wholesome without any flatness or insipid- 
ity,—a hard task, it must be confessed, but one by no 
means impossible, as is proved by many of the titles just 
printed in this column, in a review of the whole field. 
It is this union of good literary style, genuine imagina- 
tion, and high moral tone, which makes boys or girls‘wax 
so enthusiastic over the reading of Miss Yonge’s The 
Little Duke and The Lances of Lynwood; Miss Alcott’s 
Little Men and Little Women; Susan Coolidge’s Clover, 
and What Katy Did; Alice B. Haven’s proverb-stories, 
or almost any one of the novels or shorter tales of 
Dickens. 

This year, for the last time, the children are given a 
new book by Louisa Alcott, who is undoubtedly their 
prime favorite among American writers for the young, 
in the period since the war. They will be glad to read 
the author’s reminiscences of her own childhood, which 
she prepared not long before her death, and which are 
now printed in the third and final volume of the little 
series entitled Lulu’s Library (Boston: Roberts Brothers; 
each $1.00). Some of the older girls, too, will be glad 
to follow Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney through the pages of 
the fuller biography entitled Louisa M. Alcott: Her 
Life, Letters, and Journal (Boston: Roberts Brothers; 
$1.50). Miss Alcott, like her father, kept a valuable 
diary, and. of this and of her letters Mrs. Cheney has 
made the largest possible use. The volume supersedes, 

‘of course, the hastily made picture-memorials of last 

year’s publishing season. Susan Coolidge (Miss Wool- 

sey) has just brought her series of stories, of which What 
Katy Did is the chief, up to a round dozen by the issue 
of Just Sixteen (Boston: Roberts Brothers; $1.25),— 
‘short tales in the writer’s familiar style, which has been 
approved scarcely less than that of the more famous 
author just mentioned. 

Several of our living writers for the young seem to 
‘have, for their own, a definite part of the young public, 
belonging to them as by a sort of right, so that they 
have nothing to do, year by year, but to prepare a new 
volume on the familiar lines, which will be welcomed 
‘by those who know exactly what to expect, and will 
‘simply be ignored by those whose tastes lead them 


general head. 





elsewhere. The general character and aim of the stories 
of “ Pansy,” “ Margaret Sidney,” Miss Anna B. Warner, 
“Oliver Optic,” and Colonel T. W. Knox, are so well 
known, and have, for many years, been so frequently 
described in these columns, that little is needed, at 
the present moment, but to name the titles of their 
books for 1889. Mrs. Alden’s (“Pansy”) is Chrissy’s 
Endeavor (Boston: D. Lothrop Company ; $1.50); it por- 
trays the work of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, as influencing, in particular, a> fashionable 
miss at the seaside and elsewhere. The new book by 
Mrs. Lothrop (“ Margaret Sidney ”’) is likewise devoted 
to the popularization, in fiction, of the work of the same 
society, which, like the Chautauqua enterprises, now has 
developed a little literature of its own. Its title is Our 
Town (Boston: D. Lothrop Company; $1.25), and it 
tells of the self-sacrifices of a girl in her teens, who, like 
Chrissy, determines to work for others rather than to 
waste time for herself. The story, like Mrs. Alden’s, is 
on the border-land between the juvenile and the novel, 
and, indeed, includes a marriage and a discussion of the 
problem of strikes. Miss Warner’s Yours and Mine 
(New York: Robert Carter and Brothers; $1.50) is for 
younger readers, but inculcates the same duty of self- 
surrender for the right and benefit of those with whom 
one’s own life is spent. Mr. W. T. Adams (“Oliver 
Optic’) continues his war series by the publication of 
Within the Enemy’s Lines (Boston: Lee and Shepard ; 
$1.50). 

Better than this set of fictitious narratives, in every 
way, is the library of young folks’ histories by Charles 
Carleton Coffin, in course of publication by the Harpers. 
Mr. Adams does not go so far, in the direction of sen- 
sationalism, as Horatio Alger, Jr., or Edward S. Ellis; 
but, fortunately, the American taste does not call for 
such peppery tales of exciting adventure as those 
furnished for the British public, even by the religious 
publishing societies. Adams, Alger, and Ellis, without 
being always pernicious, certainly cannot be called bene- 
ficial in any such sense as.are Jacob Abbott, Mr. Coffin, 
Miss Alcott, Miss Coolidge, or even Colonel Knox, whose 
big illustrated volume for the year is The Boy Travelers 
in Mexico, which, in a loosely constructed tale, intro- 
duces accounts of Mexico, Yucatan, the Central Ameri- 
can republics, and the Nicaraguan canal (New York: 
Harper and Brothers ; $3.00). The book is instructive, 
at the time when jnternational American comity and 
commerce are under serious discussion. 

At the present time there is a general interest, among 
the young, in natural history and animals in general; 
and the Agassiz societies, Bands of Mercy, etc., inculcate 
at once a fondness for study and a desire to treat dumb 
beasts with kindness. The story of a similar organiza- 
tion in an English school forms the framework for con- 
siderable popular information in Dr. J. E. Taylor’s The 
Playtime Naturalist (New York: D. Appleton & Co.; 
$1.50), which has a wide range of subject under its 


The offering of a prize for a story does not always 
insure a successful result, as the better-known authors 
hesitate to risk their time and brains upon an uncer- 
tainty. Butso much care has been taken in the prepa- 
ration and examination of the manuscripts composing 
the Pilgrim Prize Series of the Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, Boston, that the resultant 
six volumes of the library are of merit distinctly above 
the average. M. R. Housekeeper’s The Hermit of 
Livry is a story of the Continental Reformation; Emily 
Weaver’s My Lady Nell portrays the bravery and suf- 
ferings of the Erglish Reformers; while Katherine Lee 
Bates’s Rose and Thorn is a modern tale of self-help and 
resistance to temptation. The three other writers séek 
greater novelty of American themes. Lottie E. Street’s 
A Knot of Blue shows how the Harry Wadsworth mottoes 
helped some manly boys to do right on a ranch; Julia 
A. W. De Witt’s How He Made His Fortune details 
the rise of an upright Scotch boy in the mines of Penn- 
sylvania; while Caroline A. Mason’s A Titled Maiden 
is a sort of reduced edition of Miss Phelps’s Doctor Zay, 
or Miss Jewett’s A Country Doctor. The volumes ($1.50 
each) are, of course, of varying merit, but indicate a con- 
scientious determiration to give to Sunday-school libra- 
ries reading at once wholesome and of good literary tone. 
The managers of the society, in this instance as in others, 
have done their work of planning and supervision in a 
praiseworthy way. 

The Rev. George M. Hammell’s Bible Brilliants (Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Stowe) isa large and rather “showy” 
collection of numerous electrotype cuts of Bible scenes 
and characters, accompanied by expositions for children. 
The pictures, which include many of Doré’s, are mostly | 








familiar, and are fairly good impressions; they yy 
entertain and instruct their young public for many ay 
hour. The author’s comments, though of no gpec. 
literary merit, are mostly intelligent and helpful; but 
his isitroduction of modern anecdotes about “the Young 
Napoleon of finance,” etc., results in no notable improyg, 
ment. A similar English: book, Mrs. G. E. Morton, 
The Story of Jesus for Little Children (Chicago: Filey, 
ing H. Revell), is better bound and worse illustrate, 
The author has not been successful in “writing down” 
to the supposed level of her audience; and her chapter, 
are an unfortunate mixture of the lordly prose of the 
King James version and a style which it would be dis. 
courteous to call twaddle. There are few tasks more 
serious, from the literary standpoint as well as the 
religious, than that of paraphrasing ps what is probably 
the greatest prose work in any language,—the Author. 
ized Version of the Bible in English.” 





In The Mistr:ss of Lydgate, by Evelyn Abbott Green, 
one finds a mild English religious novel, in which the 
fortunes of a family are followed through various vicissi- 
tudes of real and pretended affection, joy, suffering, es- 
trangement, war, and death; faith in God being the trust 
of the heroine through her long life. In scenes, char. 
acters, and episodes, it seems to be written by a less able 
but more evangelical Charlotte Yonge, and will please 
girls and adults of moderate intellectual powers, and of 
not too fastidious literary tastes.—The same author’s 
Lenore Annandale is somewhat more rhetorical and sen- 
timental in expression, but its development of plot and 
underplot is smoother. There is unquestionably some 
serviceableness in books like these two, in which the 
story is not uninteresting, while the application of reli- 
gious truth is definite and constant. But their readers 
should remember that it is just as easy to follow the 
pages of Mrs. Oliphant, or Miss Yonge, or Mrs. Charles, 
or Miss Phelps, or Rose Terry Cooke, as to spend time 
over stories like these, which, artistically considered, are 
neither very good nor very bad. (The Mistress of Lyd- 
gate. 7} 5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 324.—Lenore 
Annandale. 7} <5} inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 394. 
Boston: Ira Bradley & Company. Price of each, $1.25.) 


The second vivacious and wholesome volume of the 
Rey. Edward A. Rand’s Look-Ahead Series is, Up North 
in a Whaler ; or, Would He Keep His Colors Flying. 
Mr. Rand is one of our best writers for the young. His 
stories have the alertness of the books of E. &. Ellis or 
Horatio Alger, but are better (though still somewhat 
hastily) written, and are pervaded by an excellent moral 
spirit. Mr. Rand’s breezy books may well be examined 
by those filling Sunday-school library shelves, or making 
presents to boys. (7}$><54 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
v, 350.' New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A period of sixty-six years separates the issue of the 
earliest and latest books by the veteran historian Ban- 
croft; for the very rare volume of his Poems appeared 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1823, while the preface 
to his new life of Martin Van Buren is dated September 
2,1889. ‘The Critic says that he will now “ devote him- 
self entirely to the Life of President Polk, which he 
hopes to complete this winter. He has already written 
two hundred pages of manuscript.” 


The recent cessation of the publication of The Pres- 
byterian Review is a matter of regret; for it has been 
conducted with marked ability from the first, especially 
in its surveys of current religious literature, American 
and foreign. The old secular quarterlies, in this country, 
are all gone, and the religious quarterlies are gradually 
becoming fewer and feebler. One of the survivors of the 
reviews of the latter class, the Rev. Henry M. Baum’s 
The Church Review (Episcopal), is one of the handsomest 
of existing periodicals, and carefully summarizes the new 
books affecting its church, including in each issue a 
painstaking survey, from a strictly Anglican standpoint, 
of Sunday-school stories and works for the parish library. 
In its contributed articles and editorial expressions it 
curiously combines ability with weakness, a lack of grip 
being very manifest from cover to cover. 


Mr. Lowell, in his introduction to the new edition of 
Walton’s Angler, says that we shall need as many lives 
as a cat if we are to read the swollen biographies so 
common nowadays. Years ago, in reviewing the first 
volume of Maxson’s huge life of Milton, the same witty 
authority intimated the desirability of furnishing a bottle 
of elixir vite with each copy. Such wit is surely needed 
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to scothe one’s impatience at the volumi- 
nousness of some of the works issued the 
resent season. Two octavos (Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. ; $7.50) are filled with politi- 
cal, literary, artistic, dramatic, and social 
gossip, constituting the diary of Philip 
Hone, ex-mayor of New York; and two 
more are deemed necessary to complete 
the four-volume biography of William 
Lloyd Garrison by his sons (The Century 
Company). Cordial recognition is due to 
Mr. Garrison’s prominence in American 
political history, and to the painstaking 
yal of his filial biographers,—despite 
their contemptuous treatment of nearly 
every abolitionist who ventured to differ 
with their father; but was it really indis- 
pensable that hiis deeds should be chroni- 
cled in a work (price, twelve dollars) 
bulkier than Irving’s Washington ? 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 








to not less than one thousand dollars, may have |- 


such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate relieves men- 
tal and physical exhaustion. ° 





Belleview College of Florida affords an 
excellent opportunity to pursue college studies 
with all the advantages of a mild, delightful 
climate. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Simply Perfect.—The Union Pacific Railway, 
“The Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
dining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains be@ween 
Council Bluffs and Denver, and between Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be provided with 
delicious meals, the best the market affords, per- 
fectly served, at 75 cents each, Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars, 


Now READY! 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 
Cloth binding, $1.00, postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
iil William Street, New York. 


a PULPIT BIBLE, 
a FAMILY BIBLE 
a TEACHER'S BIBLE 
HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 
(Concordances, Commentaries, etc.) 
BOOKS FOR THE AGED 
TQ { Books ror THE Youné 
BOOKS 


FOR THE CHILDREN, 
Want 

















a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 
the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
B. bay Leg pov in this line, 
to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 


921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








Random Shots at Livin Targets 

A book of satires in prose and rhyme, in the 
interest of the great Temperance Reform. By 
H. W. Halley (author of “The Politicians,” 
“The Higginsville Papers,” etc.), 12mo, cloth, 
228 pages. Price, $1.00. Postage free. 

“The book has teeth, and the teeth have edge.’’ 
—Christian Advocate, ‘ Bright, keen, sarcastic,... 
& good book for family reading.’’—Peck’s Sun. 
Fank & Wagnalls, Publishers, 

18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


One for each of theIn- 
ternational lessons, 
Larger and finer than 
any published. Per 
ear, 35 cts. Samples 
ee. LITTLE FOLKS’ 
PapER, Albany, N.Y. 
1,000 COPIES A DAY, for one year, of President 
utz’s BOOKS OF THE BIBLE AN- 
ALYZED (sce Review, Sept. 28), are needet to supply 
every reader of The Sunday School Times, Send 20 eta, 
giver, wrapped) at once Py your copy. Every Sun- 

y-school scholar should also have a copy. 
H, T. FRUEAUFYF, Easton, Pa. 


GOLD LETTERS, 4 Inches high, to spet) Merry 





104 PICTURES 


COLORS. . 














Christmas or any motto you want, 2 cents @ letter. 
Tablet & Ticket bow Chicago and New York. 
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The volume of THE ComPanton for 1890 will be unsurpassed by any previous year in 





Ten Serial Stories 


Natural History— Outdoor Sports— Anecdotes 
Etiquette—Wit and Humor-— Poetry. 
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Eminent Contributors. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Justin 
General Lord Wolseley, 

. Sir Morell Mackenzie, Prof. John Tyndall, 
Eugene Schuyler, _ C. A. Stephens, 


And One Hundred other well-known and favorite wr 


Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, 


A National Family Paper—Two Millions of Readers. 


instructive articles. The full Announcement of Authors and Articles will be sent on application. 


Fully illustrated, and among the most attractive ever published. 


166 Short Stories—Thrilling Adventures—Sketches of Travel—Health and Hygiene 
Biographical Sketches—1!,000 Short Articles— Popular Science 


Illustrated Weekly Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be continued. They give an increase of 
nearly one-half in the matter and illustrations, without any increase in the price of the paper. 


Articles of great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 


Hon. John G. Carlisle, 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 
Lt. Fred Schwatka, 


the variety of entertaining and 





MEI 8442 Ce eS ee 


McCarthy, M. P., 


Iters. 





writers, and profusely illustrated. They are published at 


These Souvenir Numbers are sent to Each Subscriber. 





Four Double Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work of our favorite 


Thanksgiving — Christmas — New Year’s — Easter. 


~ 








$5,000 Prize Stories. 


Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been. examined. 





The Girl That’s Wanted. 


Practical papers full of suggestions to girls, as to new 
occupations, and what is best to do in life, by Marion 
Harland and other well-known writers. 


The Backward 


And How to Develop his Powers, 
cles by the Presidents of three leadi 





The Editorials give comprehensive views of important current events. 
adapted to the youngest readers. 


Work, Decoration of Rooms, Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 


New Subscribers 


Double Holiday Numbers. 
Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement Free. Send name and address, 





The titles and authors of those which will receive 
Prizes cannot yet be announced, but the successful Stories will be published during the coming year. 


which will interest boys and their parents. 


The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anecdotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, 


Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful information in Art Work, Fancy 


Who send $1.75 now (the price of a year’s subscription) will receive The 
Companion FREE to January 1, 1890, and for a full year from that date. 
This offer includes the Illustrated Weekly Supplements and the Four 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Money Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. Please mention this paper. 


This column shows the height of one week’s edition of The Companion, £30,000 copies. 
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A series of arti- 
ng Universities, 
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boys and girls. The best writers and artists contribute to its 
bright pages. $2.00 a year. Send for particulars and FREE 
SAMPLE COPIES. 


THE SANTA CLAUS CO., L’t’d, 


3 Cooper Union, 1113 Market Street, 3 Tremont Place, 
New York. _ Philadelphia. Boston. 
ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. | 
Ons 8. wopercy aback, apsreaee Mexriags,” 
e Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in | § superb numbers of this largest and best 
) yori bay A din ae likea voice from heaven.” | practical art magazine, indispensable for all wishing 
- qe an life the A ne unlaw ful destruction of | to learn Oil, Water-color, or China Painting, Wood- 
unborn human life, the American sin. Prefatory note | carving, Fret-sawing. Brass Hammering, Book Illus- 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Introdiction trating, and Embroidery. To secure these, together 
by Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws : ‘ suitable 
of most of the States and Territories, regarding cer- | With 12 Exquisite Colored Studies for copy- 
join forepe et etn. A boeks for pastors, and preachers, | ing or framing, and hundreds of artistic workin 
usban' deg yUNK ee ee 150 pp. Price, $1.00, | designs and illustrations, send this advertisement an 
tage free. 7% AGNALLS, Publishers, $1 (regular price, $2) direct to the publisher, MON- 
and 20 Astor Place, New York. | TAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


De YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will D LOTHROP COMP ANT'S} ing ready. eel for. one; 
A Or sam 0 @ 


IN CASH PRIZES is offered by SANTA CLAUS, the new illus- 
trated young folk’s weekly, for the best amateur hand-work by 








THE ART AMATEUR $] 





save you timeand trouble. Use Busiinell’s Perfect 








atter Copying Book. Nopressrequired. Letter size Select List of Books ) Lothrop Magazines. 
90; note size, $1.00. Boldby leadin llers and a A the four, 
fi note A. BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 478. ith St, Palla. Pa, 8 LoMaReis Bor a * 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Of Sunday-school lessons. For consecrated teachers 
and preachers. Abbie C. Morrow, editor. Mrs. Rev. 
Jas. L. Hill, Medford, Mass., writes: “ We prize your 
writings very much, and make good use of some of 
them in our Golden Rule. We think there are more 
gece things to the nquane inch in The Illustrator than 
bn any similar work we know of.” T. J. MORROW, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or the trade. 


Rose and Thorn. By Katharine 
$9 VS. $1000. Lee Bates. A Titled Maiden. 
PILGRIM By Caroline Atwater Mason, The 

Hermit of Livry. By M. R. House- 

PRIZE SERIES. §5°?°%. A. hi°\p! Hue 
* By L. E, Street. y 

Nell. By Emily Weaver. How He Made His Fortune, 
By Julia A. W. De Witt. The best set of 8. 8. library 


books published. The set,6 vols. , $9. Discount toBunday- 
schools. Cong'!8.8. and Pub.Soc., Boston and Chicago, 


400 RECITATIONS 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address.on 
receipt of 30¢,,a@ handsome book, bound in cover, 
and ounnene of the best recitations ever issued, 
Addresg, J, 8. OGILVIE, Pub.,57 Rose St,, New York. 


0 Thelargest eireulation of any 
Cc 
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WITHOUT QUESTION, BEYOND ANYTHING 
EVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED. 


No labor or expense has been spared to make this 
the most complete, the most accurate, the most per- 
fe series of biblical maps ever produ and ata 
moderate price. Cane bg a! ne that could 
be desired by the most critical biblical scholar for 
— Bible-class, seminary, college, or the 


~ REVELL’S 


BIBLICAL WALL ATLA 


BY T. RUDDIMAN JOHNSON, F.R.6.S. 





a 


The series contains thirty maps and plans mounted on 
eight large sheets, 54x46, with Hartshorn self-acting 
spring rollers, and set in handsome cherry or oak lock- 
map case. 
In offering this new and elegant series of maps to 
that large and steadily increasing body of biblical 
scholars (including theological professors and stu- 
dents, clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents 
aud teachers, and private biblical students) we do 
80 with the greatest confidence that the very large 

vestment necessary to the production of so in- 

mparable a work will meet with such anapprecia- 
tion as we are assured it deserves, Send for descriptive 
circular with easy terms for purchase, 


FLEMING H. REVELL, 


12 Bible House, Astor Place,| 148 & 150 Madison Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, Containing new 


Tols by well-known, 

OR 1889.— writers and com- 

: ° possess and preceded 

by an exceedingly interesting Responsive Exercise 

that aay be used with or without the Carols. 16 
pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


Christmas Joy Bells,’’ by C. T. 
Steele; **Good Will to Men,” by J. E. 
Hall;'“‘Noel,” by P. F. Campiglio 
and **Peace on Earth,’”’ by J. E. Hall. These consist 
of choice Responsive Readings throughout which 
areinterspersed appropriate Carols written especially 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
service, 5cts. a single copy. 


“Santa Claus & Co.”’ (New) by 

Burnham & Root; ‘*The New 

Santa Claus,’’ by Butterworth & 

bo be ae Santa Claus,”’ by Burnham & Root; 

“The Waifs’ Christmas,”’ by Burnham & Root; 

. “Catching Kriss Kringle,’ by Butterworth & Root ; 

“Santa Claus’ Mistake,” by Burnham & Root and 

“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 

Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) 30cts. a 

single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 

copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
specified: price. i x 

*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 

Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


hoir leaders will receive a copy of a good, new 
. Anthem free, by sending address to 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O. 


Merry Christmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools, by 
J. H. Fillmore. New music and new recitations 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well supplied with songs and speeches. Price, 
5 cents; 55 cents per dozen, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, 


not prepaid. 
AC Us Entertainment, by J. H. Fill- 
Price, 





more. Had an immense sale last year. 
same as ‘“ Merry Christmas Bells.’’ 


Santa Claus? Mother Goose 


new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
J. B. Herbert. 


rincipal characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
uced, It is sure to please. 


Price, 25 cents; $2.40 
per dozen, not prepaid. 
Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys, 


e at Grantee's, ta Claus 
and Family, and The New Year. Price, 5 
cents each. samples of the five cantatas named 


“*ILLMORE BROS. 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0 
’ ace St., Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD BRUMMOND: 711 Broadway, New York, 


The new book of spiritual 
“WINDOWS h grea 


songs is meeting with great 


success. Music bright, and 
HEAVEN.” 


sentiment pure. Send forsam- 
le copy. i cents ; or, 3.60 per 
Oz. n’t purchase for your 
eee ee church until you see 

‘CHRISTMAS 

MUSIC. 
Ss. S. 

; LIBRARIES. PWHARTON. BARRON, & CO., 
- Send for catalogues. 10 E. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


A charming plot, in which the 





y 

“Emmanuel,” “ Beth- 
lehem’s Star.” ‘“* The 
Woeorld’s Messiah,’’ 
“Christmas Anthems,” 
“Christmas Annual, No. 
2.” 16 words, music, and 
responsive exercises. 00 per 
100. Samples of the five, 12 cts, 

Rewa: anes cts. to 3 cts, 


¢ 





A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA. 


1890. . NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 1890. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Giris. 





The constant aim of Harprrer’s Youna Prop e is to make itself all that 
its readers would like it to be. Every week it gives them something new to 
think about. It is always ready with a good story. It never tires of explaining 
things which they want to understand. It has an inexhaustible budget of bright 
pictures by the best artists. It never offers a dull page. In short, it is devoted 
to the best interests of boys and girls. One secret of its success is that it 
reinforces the three good influences of child-life—the home, the school, and the 
church. 
Serials for 1890. 

A BOY’S TOWN. By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. The story of a 


boy’s life in an Ohio town, founded upon the author’s personal 
reminiscences, Illustrated. 
PHIL AND THE BABY. By Lucy C. LIL. 
ALICE BARBER. 
THE RED MUSTANG. A Story of the Western Border. By WIL- 
LIAM O. STODDARD. [Illustrated by H. F. Farny. 
| PRINCE TOMMY. By JoHNn RvssELL CORYELL. 
| W. A. RoGERs. ; 
MOTHER’S WAY. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. * Illustrated, 


Some of 
the Best 


Stories 


Tllustrated by 


Tilustrated by 


which 
Fascinating Fiction of a Far-away World. 
TWO SERIES OF FAIRY TALES. One by Howarp PYLE,, 


with illustrations by the author; the other by FRANK M. BICKNELL, 
illustrated by RoSE MUELLER SPRAGUE. 


Tales that Promise Much in the Telling. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS will tell of ‘The Pony Engine and 
the Pacific Express.” Illustrated by Rosina EMMET SHERWOOD. 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE will contribute “ Nancy Pansy: A Story 
of War Times.” With Illustrations. 
NORAH PERRY will relate the story of “ Ju-Ju’s Christmas Party,” 
Illustrated by ALICE BARBER. 

SOPHIE SWETT will contribute ‘‘Ludy Jane’s Idea.” 
Thanksgiving Day. Illustrated by W. A. RoGERs. 
HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN will present “ The Child of Luck,” 

and “ Bonnyboy.” : 


American 
Authors 
can write 
for Boys 
and Girls 


Among the notable contributions for 1890 will be: “Twelve Pictures and 
Papers on Bible Stories,” the papers to be contributed by representative clergy- 
men of different denominations; “The United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis,” by Captain W. T. Sampson, U.S.N., Superintendent of the Academy (with 
illustrations); ‘“‘ How to Make a Birch-bark Canoe ;” “School-days of the Presi- 
dents,” by George J. Manson; “Tableaux for Representation,” designed and 
described by Lydia F. Emmet; “ Boys and Girls in Ancient Rome,” a series of 
drawings accompanied by short papers on the subject ; “Studies of Child Char- 
acter,” a series of drawings by J. Geoffroy, of Paris; “ Football,” by Henry W. 
Beecher ; “ King Persifer’s Crown,” a Comedietta, by Mary R. Willard, with 
music by Richard Henry Warren; “How English Literature was Made,” a 
delightful introduction to the beginnings of English Literature, by Christine 
Terhune Herrick. . 


A story of 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR. 

Booksellers and postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the 
publishers should be accompanied by post-office money order or draft. When no time 
is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number. Postage free to all sub- 
scribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico, Sample copy sent on receipt of 2 cents. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 
EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


1. OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 4, PRACTICAL PARADOXES, 
2. ASPIRATIONS AND INFLUENCES, 5. CHARACTER-SHAPING AND CHARACTER-SHOWING. 
8. SEEING AND BEING. 6. DUTY-KNOWING AND Duty-Dcerna. 

A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its present management has been its 
editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct ; dealing with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. In response to numerous and many times repeated requests 
for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book form, for convenience of use and for 
permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series of small volumes, into which are clustered, 
severally, those essays which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all, 
Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in order to bring out more clearly its 
main truth in connection with the other essays of its series. 

A set of these six volumes, averaging 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, and enclosed 
in a box, will be sent post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50. As a Christmas gift, this set of books 
will be most attractive and helpful. 

For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume. 

Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P, O. Box 1550, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Christmas Service. 


The song service for Christmas, by the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., entitled ‘‘The Coming of the 
King,’ is virtually a Christmas oratorio, embracing bright and joyful carols for the children, hymns and 
choruses for the entire congregation, and for the choir some ot the noblest compositions in the whole 
range of religious music. ice of the school edition, five cents; $4.00 per hundred. The full Order 
for the Service, including full Organ and Voice Score of all the music for the choir, with suggestions 
for the effective organization and conduct of the festival, is published separately in a large pamphlet. 
Price, twenty-five cents. 





WORCESTER, Jenuary 10, 188% 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. Dear Sir: I desire to personall 
Service prepared by you, and also to congratulate you in having arranged and presented to the Sunday- 
school a service so far ahead of anything ever before arranged for such an occasion. It was presented by the 
Piedmont Sunday-school very successfully before an audience that filled the church to overflowing, and it 
was the unanimous opinion that it was the finest service of the kind ever presented in Worcester. Our 
director, Mr. Seth Richards, who is also Director of Music in the schools of the city, was highly pleased with 
the music and arrangement, and desires to extend his congratulations. 
We both trust you will continue the work so well begun, and give us services of as high grade for other 
occasions ; and should you do so, you can be assured that we shall be among the first to pcsaee the work. 
We have a large number of singers in our school and congregation, and have, in addition to our church 
choir, an organized Choral Society of over one hundred voices. We trust you will favor us with advance 
pages of any similar work you may prepare, and greatly oblige, Yours very truly, 
A. H. Stone, in behalf of Piedmont Church Choral Society and Sunday-school. 
Schools not caring to undertake so difficult a service as the above will be pleased with the one 
entitled ‘‘ Seeking for the Christ,’’ which is suitable for either large or small schools. Price, five cents ; 


$2.00 per hundre 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 1550. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for our come Cuskeabid catalogue of tt my F yy 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books. ‘onan A 

















The Bootblack’s Christmas. Price, 
RICHTER & BAUL, Finegrove, Pa. 


* Sdn, Oe aa 


ats. ; @1.50 & dos, 


thank you for the beautiful Christmas Song’ 


RICHARDSON’s - 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


From the very day of its publication it has hee, 

decided success, selling steadily from year to real 
and giving the printer no rest with its frequent eq 
tions. Its total sales to the present time aggrega,, 


nearly . 
450,000 COPIES! 


Recreation and study are in it admirably Com ined, 
The book has been many times revised, and js the 
most perfect of instruction books. It has also had 
additions. Price, with American fingering, $3; with 
foreign fingering, $3. 


New England Conservatory Method fur the Panta 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering, 
Each, $1.50 ; complete, 

This fine k secured at once the powerful aid ang 
approval of the professors and poplis of the great 
Conservatory for which it was compiled, and in which 
it hasalways been used. Very widely known and used, 





The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, cop. 
taining every exercise needed for the full develop. 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte. By Dr, 
Wm. Mason, with explanations by W.S. B. Mathews, 
Price, $2.50. 


Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols, 

N 1 Six new pieces L.A Geibel, Porter, 
0. Ui. Nichols, Kirkpatr ick, and others, 
Price, $2.20 per 100 copies, mail, postpaid; single 
copies, 3 cents. 





The great demand for our last year’s carols and 
services have induced us to bring out a new edition. 


They are: 
A Christmas 


THE BABE DIVINE. responsive 


Service. Words and music by George Randall, 
This is one of the best services we ever issued, 
Price, $4.00 per 100; single copies, 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND'’Sanrs: 
10. $2.20 per 100; 3 cents a copy. 
Samples of the three mailed:on receipt of 10 cents. 


In addition to the above, we keep alll the different 
Xmas services, no matter by whom published, and 
supply them at the lowest rates. Don’t scatter your 
orders. You can savetime and money by sending to 
us. We specially represent the Church and Sunday- 
school Music Pub. Co., John J. Hood, W. J. Shuey, and 
Fillmore Brothers, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC! 


OUR CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 1. 
Setting forth the birth of our Saviour in five beautiful 
carols. By Charles H. Sunderland. Price, dc. each, 
by mail; $2.50 per 100, by express. 

OUR GREAT MESSIAH. 

A service of Scripture and song. By Emma Pittand 
H; W. Porter. Price, 5c. each, by mail; $4.00 per 100, 
by express, 

GLIMPSES OF BETHLEHEM, No. 7. 
A service of responsive reading and music. By Emma 
Pitt and others. Price,5c. each, by mail; $3.75 per 100, 
by express, This service isalso made in word edition. 
31.00 per 100. 

ANTHEM COLLECTION, No. 1. 


Containing ‘“‘ Glory to God,” by Frank L. Armstrong, 
and ‘Tell Ye the Daughter of Zion,” by W. J. Kirk- 
patrick. Price, 10c. each ; $1.00 per doz. 
Our Christmas Bulletin contains a list of all 
other Christmas music published. It is sent free. 
COODENOUCH & WOCLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


FESTIVAL OF JOY. 


New Christmas Service, 
Priee, 5 Cents ; $4.00 per Hundred. 
By mail, 60c. per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred. 
Also other Services, as follows: 
Dawn eof Peace. } Price as above. The 

















Holy One of Israel, three mailed on 
Morning Star. receipt of 10 cents, 


CANTATA, 
MERRY CHRISTMAS Price, 15c.; $1.25 r doz. ; 
. $10.00 per hundred. 
Abridged Edition, 5c. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Our new Sunday-School Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINCS, 


Has a great variety of CHRISTMAS MUSIC, and 
for general use is unequaled. Specimen copy, 25 cts. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


* BETHLEHEM,” 


A NEW RESPONSIVE 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
By Miss F. E. PETTINGILL. 

Price, 5 cents ; $4.00 per 100 copies, Staraps received. 

Sample copies of any Christmas service advertised 

in The Sunday School Times, sent upon the receipt of 

price nam No samples sent free. Address, 


Ww. H. oO. 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS 

Christmas Entertain- 
GREETING Ss i & 2 ment, by JosHua SMITH 
and ALFRED BEIRLY. Sample copies, 6 cents each. 
CHRISTMAS G thst mas 

e choice 

Recitations. Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 
R. R. McCABE & CO., 68 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE FREE | 








Nos. | Complete Programs for 











es. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO.,13 Astor Place, x. ¥. | T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East (7th St., N.Y. 





Send sree coe seat stamps, and I will send you & 
free. 
VIE. Publisher 


Fis oak 57 Rose St...¥, X. 
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SLAUS & co A new Cantata for Childre: 
uth iH 9 & UU. founded on the idea tha 
i ta Claus can do nothin 

By Clare, Geo. F. Root. without his partners, whic 
z yer hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
are e cannot even see the poor little girl of the 


oon > Soe their aid. ce, 80cts. a single copy. 





eu EM This “ts on unusually fine work 
BETH L ® for the Choir or Choral Society, 
by} prederé Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
nd Geo. F. Root, Eni glish librettist of the day, 
ne the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, « and is replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
cantata for adult voices, and is not intended for 
a Cg Price 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
{Xing HNC cH ot application. 
fie 30 URCH CO. Cincinnati, Oo. 
ah Reig 16th St., New York City. 
TH cn OF GOD! Rte 
URROUGHS, 
} P D by Sweney 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY, 2 ew? 
NDROUS ESIRTH %.. Sox 
THE 0US se soone 
Three excellent Christmas Services, having 
appropriate Carols, Readings, Recitatiohs, etc, 
Price 5 cents each, 50 cents per doz., ma 
SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT ie J 
iit AB SeLE T. 
John J. Hood, HA 
HE OLD, OLDSTORY. A Christmas service 4 
Ts unday-schools. any, Fanny J. Crosby and P. B 





dparke. Now a maple free,with new catalo na 
ot 8. S. and home books, offered at marvelously lo 
prices. Wilbur B. Ketcham, Pub.,13 Cooper Union,N. x. 


Bo A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, Ape & co. 
Menufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOY 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture. Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete, 
BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila., Pae 


CHURCH LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 


ora Manufacturers | im the Country 
8.C. SMALL & €CO., <« Boston, Mass, 
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ANNERS, FOR S SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS, 


merino. Irom 
a tang 


- Se, pak for illus. 
Cc. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa, 


BANNERS and FLAGS 


For andar oghools, Se Societies, Guilds, etc, 
oe bth & sag A eae! 
Pililadelphia, Send for illsattated price lis' 














Sunday School Announcement. 





IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 

the lookout for the best things for the new year. 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
ig spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers, Itis believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 


Such of these as are 





among whom are: 


of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. 


will give his vigorous ‘Teaching Points.” 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” 


per year. 
WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT. 


progressive Sunday-schools. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. a 16 page weekly paper for superinton- 
dents, pastors, teachers, the older scholars, and all Bible students. This paper has been 
so widely adopted by schools of all denominations that its regular issue during the past 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 


Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Ed wards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs of Broeklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff . 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopai Church, and 
President Broadus oi the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday School Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “Critical Notes” on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, “The Lesson Story.” 
MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 

Dr. Trambull, the Editor of the paper, 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “Hints for the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Lesson-Lights”’ will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCED TERMS: One copy, one year, $1.50; to ministers, $1.00, School 
clubs for any number of copies (more than one) mailed toindividual addresses, $1.00 each 
Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cemts each per year. 


teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading metter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


Bishop Ellicott, Canon 


The eloquent Dr. Alexander 


t 
Atthe above rates a school which can takea 





THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE, Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brie¢help to 
thestudy of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 





each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. A 22 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this magazine will at once find its way into thousands of schools, 
Surely its price will not bea barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
Specimen copies free, 





gold, 





POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (2% x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side atamp in color and 
About a quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas, 
Single pow why Oh mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty centseach, Round in fine 

cents; five or more, forty cents each, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, PusiisHer, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses. 
$ISGO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
ler Reflectors and 
deliers 


for every, conceivable use. Catalogues 
free, Please state wants. 


208 00, 
705 Mich fran Bt Chieag ti 
os 5 ease BE: Chloago. Ti. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS» 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED soawaee, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, o nosale, ‘is 
timate given of cost and descriptive R 
logue furnished on application. 


A. J. W ENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The best for church t 
PA NEL a! D residences, 4 Send for “circular, 
META Give n measures for an estimate, 


. 8 NORTHROP, 
CEILI NCS 18 Mose Binest. New Work, 




















uality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 


Best 

Schools, ete. ©, Foy warre ranted, Write for 

Prices E BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN« & TIFT, Cineinnati.O. 


TIMKEN $ SPRING VEHICLES. 


of Thousands in U 
_ Try One. Will give you Best Satisfaction. 
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Christmas Entertainments ! 1829 





Cantetnes Past and Present.—A new Can- 
tata, b, y FANNY J. CrosBy and CarRYL FLoRIo. 
Bright, Geguel, and not difficult Dialogues, Reci- 
tations, Sqios, Duets, and Choruses. Imparting a 
most beautiful and impressive lesson, Sure to 
give satisfaction. Price, 30 Cents. 

Santa Claus’ Prize and who Got It.—Dr. 
DOANE’s latest Cantata is one of the most ee 
tive of his Series, A perfect gem. Affordin 
very fascinating Sunda: Prechoo! Christmas exh bi. 
tion, Price, 30 Cen 


B&F A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Musie sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 
NEW YORK, 





The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Ser- 
vice by the Rev. RoBERT LOWRY, AnD arrange- 
ment of Scripture selections interspersed with 
fresh and stirring hymns set to original music, 
appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 pages. 

Priee, 5 cents each, $4 per 100, 


Christmas Annual No, 20.—Contatns an ample 
supply of new and original carols by the best com- 
pose 


rs. 
4 cents each, $3 per 100, 


81 Randolph Street, 
CHICACO. 





FOR CHRISTMAS. 
By |. and W. J. BALTZELL, Authors of 
Messiah's Star, etc. 

Special attention to arrangement and to music. 
Easily adapted to orchestra. Sample copy, 5 cents; 
per dozen, 50 Cents; per 100, $8.00; per 100, postpaid, 
$3.50, 

MESSIAH’S STAR, and AT THE MANGER, 


The two popylar responsive services for Christmas, 
Prices, same as above, 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS, 


Nos. land 2, by Rev. E, 8. Lorenz. Recitations and 
Dialogues for Holidays, 15 cents each; combined, 
25 cents, Address Publisher, 


. W. J, SHUEY, 
New York City, 





THE CHRIST CHILD. 


A new service for CHRISTMAS, with music, by 
Messrs, LEINBACH and HILL. ~ pas and fresh. 
Separate staff for cornet. 100 co , 4,00 per ex- 
ress ; $4.50 per mall. Sample copies yes to superin- 
ndents, ddress, 
CHAS. G. FISHER, 

907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
PILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 
CORONATION: No. XIIL. New, For Christmas. A 

unique service. Also, I. Christmas 

Gospel. IV, Manger Child, IX, Child Immanuel, 
§ cata anch ; 100 copies, $4.00, Samples free, Cone’L 
. & Pu BLISI ISHING SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago, 


for the Bunday ebook So. fn 
apt per don, Bad 


iecnpene $3. 
perl00, J.H.Kurzenknabe © Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Aw 
NTHEM CHOIR. Colleption at aay autnems, 











MASON & HAMLIN 


in its 
form Mason & amlin in 1861. "Other makere fot 


the manufacture of these instrumen’ 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have swore mane ~ a 
—_ their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
- ualled excellence of their o aes the fact - 
of the great World’s Exh’ eg oy and 
of 


including that is, 186%, 
in competition] Si best mak- 





ers, of all . tries, they hay: 
obey Bee! en ved h 
honors, Illustrated $22 to $900 catalo; 

Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to to all others. ay recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provement introduced 4 them in the year 1388, 
and now known as the ** Taason &* HaMuiin Past 


a wd ey the use of which 
is secured 
pon Bag: saa N Saar 

Ss atten with tly in 
crated pepectty GRAND & UPRIGHT. standing 
tune and other ti important advantage 
A ciroulsr, con’ testimonials f free three hun- 

asers, mucicians, and tuners, sent, together 


dred purchase 
with descriptive catalo to any applicant’ 
ane Organs sold. for cash or easy payments; 


WASONG HAMLIN CPGANAND.PIANO.cO 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
Tf not for sale by your local dealer, addreas 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0, 























DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, 














a Sri RY OF THE WAR 


vermore 


ry **FOUR YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI. 


sight e 
and f e holidays. No competition. 700 5 
sple aid Sesel Plates, and old Battle-Flags in 
colors > We thousand. CTO COP meee nage BL _ 
en ani I, 
me Bene teres Wie er ctialnts -Y 
A. D. Wo THINGTON & OO., 


AGEN 











Ww. B. NUTTING, 182 Hanever St., Boston. 


ABSOLUTELY NO LIMIT 


to the uses of the wonderful 
Convertibie Basket, 100 articles 
in one. aaah 
evi . Sounds bi jon 
it? But rae 8a, i te Sorrect 
when youseeit. Agents expe- 
rienced or ine mpertonced make money. Sam 
mailed 2c. Circulars m 

53 South Water + be Nl Cleveland, Ohio. 


aS 


Leads All Sorte, apd i works other rags or 
sib.” seater Pie iS Bt Lwleees © | Plated, 


refunded. Sat! Agen 
C.W.CRIFFIN ECON Franklin 1 Fails, N 











IBERAL SALARY =4 ey 
‘amma COTE 
HRN nt ind enero eR Te pa a 
br Agents to sell OT) on our a - Salaiy not 
on sales, month can be made, 
9 without Me here, 1 pas iculars we 
_SOHN O. WINSTON & OO., Philada. 





A .LESMEN wanted for the aarti 7 cy- 
elo fa, Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
canteme mmediate and liberal compensation, and 
advancement in our businessas ability and experience 
hatha Dopp, Mrap, & Co., 753 and 756 B*dway, N.Y. 





’ GENTS WANTED to sell BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with illuminated 
Mthograph covers, elegantly illustrated. All prices. 
Liberal discounts. Handsome premiums. A 
HH. J.SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
PIANOS | 100, RSA SS cscs. 
merce § Bah Bisse Phi. x. 
CORNISH nfustrated catalogue. Bi od tree 
ORGANS!” COMNINED & co., 
Washington, N. J. 
ORGAN Sirs Brea as oa ckasrowas me 
ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur- 





for any man o 
ub. Go.. Richmond. Va. 


$3: 7B A DAY £25,20927, 708 right at home 


at once. Franklin 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, one year, ...... +»$1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
pont, $1.00 a year. or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any schoo! or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For tive or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. 

The papers for aclub may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 








package to one, address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
sired ; ; ut no package of less than five copies can thus 
sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 


the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character, 

Additions may be made at — time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
With the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
yosr, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
vffice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other - 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The a 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to e ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Qticura 
= Soap= 
Realizes the 
FAIREST xX 
SOFTEST 
* WHITEST 
SKIN. 





\ 1 § 
OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 

its marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
torturing disfigurations of the complexion and skin 


due to clogging of the pores and inflamation of 
the sebaceous glands, such as pimpels, blackheads, 
h, cracked and scaly skin, 
ence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
lexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
Roraatn of the most sdvanced scientific knowled 
tosupply. It isapmirably adapted to preserve the 
health of the skin and scalp ofinfants and children, 
and to preveut minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, if used while young. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
a&@- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin. ., 





PIM Serctestiy ceases cour 

BARRY'S  svilsso 
2! Tricopherous 
L 





el =t 





Anelegant dressing, 
exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
‘prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BABCLAY & CO., New York. 





After Shaving: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 

. WILL REMOVE THE STINGING AND SMART- 
ING SENSATION THAT USUALLY FOLLOWS 
SHAVING, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
PMc € SAnta: o .€ a 6 <0} a eee 


ProcreR & GAMBLE, 


> Grycerine DEp’T, CINCINNATI, O, 
BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 


The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They arepat up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venientsize and to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 


25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia, 
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PREPARED np 





The t delightful, 
wenn Gauities coer at 


Rurifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


CIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


sht agreeable, and beneficial 
Ginesdt before the public, 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
GUARANTEED sy E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowert, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ceesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 
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disguised that the most . 
« delicatestomach can take it. 


Remarkable as a 

Mi, FLESH PRODUCER, 
” Persons gain rapidly 

SCOTT'S EMULSION 
fs acknowledged by Physicians to be the FINEST 
and BEST of ita class for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SCRO. 
DEBIZLITY, 


FULA, GENERAL 
WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


Au Davecwrs. Scott & Bowne, New York, 


CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
gueewe normally existing in the human economy. 

he remedy consists in the administration of a 
 < pee ! of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 

le and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
ee ee which combines these characteristics in the 

ighest degree. For consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
unequaled. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by sts. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 








A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PH 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 

BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS, 
CHASE & SA 


120BROAD ST., BOSTON. 














GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articlesof diet that 
a@ constitution may be gradualiy built up until 
srong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood ers sd 
nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. ade 
simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 








DRABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED,| 
"No OD0R WHEN HEATED. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer fe ty to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 

















BUT A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 









BEST 
LIGHT 
andNO 

DRIP 


-WALL PAPER Sss2ez3tse 
—s Lustres 6c. Oamasks 18c. Weavy Embossed | Golds 35 : 
address 3) S with borders to match, 


to any in U.S., samples wid ~ .. 
A. L. Diament & Co., *Poitatipiias“Pa.” 
b] FARM. 8 No farmer can 
WEF a 
any cldveas, W  AxLEE BUMPEE & Oo. Philadelphia, 
|F YOU WANT ROSES, 
FLOWER or VEG 


ETABLE Smee Sere for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & NARD 
Cco.. West Grove, Pa. 


THE PERFECTION Feufoxstss 

and Self 
Waste Consumi CANDLES are 
unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia, SoleAg’ts, UnitedStates. 














BAH ER’sS 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


NSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no os siweye ready. Putupinib 
ise. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philad elphia, Pa, 











Do your Congress Shoes bag 
out ? 

Perhaps you don’t buy the right 
kind. 





- This Trade Mark, of a Heart 
on the inside of ‘the elastic, guar- 
antees it for 18 months. 

Ask your dealer for such shoes 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 
and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
ath pes bottom aT aN THE WORLD. 








Gan You Get One Dollar Easier? aX / 


‘We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will 
send you absolutely free, a receipt 
Jor One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the iowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofice in Compan; , 


y's Own Buildi 
904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
2. 








tral Expanded Metal Co. 


m . Pitte- 
. X.W.E ded Metal Co. i 
ais Wapanded Metal Uo. i Lowa 





LL needingFences,Gates, Arbors, WindowGuards. 
a ete. write for oir illus. price list, mailed 
wt. 


ed Metal Co., St. 


DO YOU WANT °°-0reRgrian nepuces cost 


SOLD WATCH RSS op OE 
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WORTH REPEATING 
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THE ARMIES THAT FOLLOW 
THE WORD OF Gop. 


[By Frederick D. Maurice. ] 


Is it nothing to remember that the Wor 
of God is not now treading the wine-py, 
alone, but that the armies which are i, 
heaven are following him upon White 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white ang 
clean? Is it nothing to think that eye 

3 3 y 
trueand faithful man who has ever wrestled 
with his own evil, and with the evil of his 
brethren, with the world, the flesh, ang 
the devil, has been Christ’s soldier, cheered 
by his voice, inspired by his spirit? |, 
it nothing to think that you have seen byt 
the beginning of their warfare, when they 
were just learning the use of their arms 
and wielding them very awkwardly, (and 
how little did you know, how little they 
knew themselves, of the severest conflicts 
they were passing through!) but that 
now they have entered upon a new Stage 
of their service, and have profited by their 
sorrowful experience and many failures, 
and rule the things to which they often 
yielded subjection, and confess and obey 
the Leader trom whose yoke they so often 
broke loose? 

Is it nothing to believe that now they 
appreciate each other better, and are not 
misled by appearances, and are not 
separated by hard thoughts, but feel that 
a common bond unites them, that the 
same banner is over them, and that they 
have been purified by the same blood from 
the vain and petty vanities which kept 
them aminder? Is it nothing to think 
that now they understand us, and sympa- 
thize with us as they could not do before, 
because if they are more awake to our 
evils, they are more earnest to deliver us 
from them, and because they see us as no 
longer separate from Him who has loved 
them and us, and given himself for us? 

Isay, brethren, we have a right tocherish 
these thoughts about those who have gone 
before us. For we are, not to judge them 
by our poor, jaundiced sight, which 
ottener rests upon blemishes than beauties, 
even when we desire to discover them; 
but we are to contemplate them in light 
of the great sacrifice, robed and covered 
with Christ’s vesture; we are to believe 
that he who is in the midst of the throne 
is feeding them, as he fed them during 
their pilgrimage through the earth on 
which he died. If, indeed, they were 
purchasing a place for themselves there, 
by their sacrifices here, we might tremble 
for the best of them; but it is he, the Word 
of God, who has purchased for them the 
privilege and the power of sacrificing 
themselves. He has redeemed them from 
the miserable death of independence and 
selfishness, that they may lead the true 
and pure life of obedience and self- 
surrender. ... 

But if we may comfort one another with 
these words concerning those who have 
fallen asleep, what comfort can we find 
when we look upon this earth, and the 
portions of it which we have most to do 
with, and see in them the habitations, 
not of righteousness and peace, but’ of 
tyranny and superstition and atheism? 
What happy dreams of that which has 
been, or of that which may be to come, 
can make us endure the sight of that which 
actually is? No such dreams assuredly 
can help us much. But these words, that 
tell no dream, that contain no soothing 
music, that are full of sternness and terror, 
may be of mighty strength to us if we will 
consider them rightly. “ And out of his 
mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it 


| he should smite the nations: and he shall 


rule, them with a rod of iron: and he 
treadeth the wine-press of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God.” Cannot 
we mitigate the severity of this passage a 
little? May we not make allowance for 
the Jewish education even of the Apostle 
of Love? God forbid! As long as there 
is oppression and anarchy and evil in 
this world of ours, they are cowards, and 
enemies of their species, and traitors to 
charity, who would wish one word here to 
be milder than it is, who do not rejoice 
that every word has its real counterpart. 
How utterly mournful and unbearable is 
the history of mankind, if we do not be- 
lieve that wars and plagues and pesti- 
Jences, that revolutions in kingdoms, that 
the convulsions of churches, have been 
authentic testimonies that the Son of God 
himself is calling those whom he had 
set as stewards over his household to 
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gnswer for their trust; that he is pro 
cjaiming the captive and the slave to be 
his, the purchase of his. own blood; 
that he is uttering and bringing forth 
into act the fierceness and wrath of 
Almighty God against those who are 
destroying the heritage which he has 
redeemed! Oh! believe that it is not some 
other, but the Saviour of the world, the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who is executing 
this wrath and vengeance of his Father, 
Ask that it may burn on, till all that is 
resisting his love and hindering the 
manifestation of it to mankind be utterly 
consumed, Accept every message of it 
when it comes near to ourselves, as a 
witness that there is some abominable 
thing, the fruit of our selfishness, 
which must be destroyed, and which God 
has doomed. Remember that when Christ 
revails it is over human wills; that as 
ong as these are refractory the battle must 
still go on; that when he enters his New 
Jerusalem to claim the triumph of the 
conqueror, the multitudes that go before 
and that follow will shout with their 
hearts and lips, “Hosanna! Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord!” 
And therefore, whatever holds the will in 
bondage, whatever makes these tongues 
incapable of praising their true King, 
must be swept away, that he may be 
known for what he is, that his heavenly 
glory may not be forever hid behind the 
clouds which have been drawn up from 
the earth. 

And this may reconcile us (nothing else 
can) to that which is the most dismal 
spectacle of all, the decay of faith in the 
dareles which have been called out to 
witness of the Word of.God, to testify that 
he is the King of kings, and Lord of lords, 
It must be shown by clear and manifest 
tokens that the universe does not, as they 
have supposed, stand upon their faith, 
their holiness, theirsaerifices; that itstands 
upon him who is faithful and true; upon 
his all-perfect sacrifice, by which od 
has reconciled the world to himself, So 
long as a church—any church—bears wit- 
ness of this truth, so long it will be doin 
its work, and the armies of heaven an 
he on the white horse, will be working and 
fighting with it, But when one Church or 
another, under whatever pretext, inverts 


of man in place of the acts of God, and 
denies that he has redeemed and restored 
mankind in his well-beloved Son, and that 
his mind towards men is one of peace, and 
not of evil, it becomes a plague and gurse 
to the earth which it was appointed to 
bless, and the sharp sword which oeth 
out of the mouth of the Word of God will 
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NDERWEAR 
FOR (MEN \WOMENSAND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A proe 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues senton application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway; N. Y. 


‘“‘00D SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 








can be relied upon. 


them. No middle profits. 


E BELIEVE IT’S WORTH your know- 
ing—We sell to Ninety-seven of every 
hundred that come to buy. 


WHY ? 


FIRST,—We have all the kinds of clothing wanted. 
NEXT.—We have the confidence of the people that our materials and workmanship 


NEXT.—The prices are as reasonable as a manufacturer can conscientiously make 


We can serve you well, tho’ at a distance, 

Our supply department by mail is one of the important features of our business. 
Samples and designs furnished on application. 

The most particular buyers are delighted with our $25.00 Montagnac Overcoat. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





when shopping in this city. 
We carry the largest stock of 


and other articles of attire, in this city. 


O'NEILL'S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. | 


The readers of The Sunday School Times will always find something worth the trip to ourstore, 


MILLINERY, JACKETS, COSTUMES, SMALL WARES, 


We can therefore promise excellent value for your money, 

HOUSEKEEPERS will please bear us in mind, when in want of the necessaries for household 
use. Fine stock, and plenty of room to accommodate customers, 

We won't say anything special about our china and glassware,—only ask you to come and see, 

Don’t forget us when you want Christmas presents, 











WE ANTICIPATE YOUR WANTS. 











During the months of June and July we ar- 
ranged to keep a manufacturer of SILVER 
WARE busy, and so ordered 3,000 pieces 
triple silver-plated tea-pots, cream pitchers, 
sugar bowls, and pickle holders with fork, at 
our price. Choice of any or one of each at 
9 } each, about half other prices, 

- Our European buyer has sent us the most 
complete assortment of DOLLS to be found 
in the United States. 15c. up to $38.00 each. 

On all of our five floors, 100175 feet, 
= home purchase Dry Goods, House 

rnishings, or ANYTHING you 
desire at lower prices than elsewhere. 
Price-lists sent at request. 


A.D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Famous hs Rock Pants, 


fe} our neh stores, or 
Se or there is no Jocal agent 
=z { your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
eltites as well as quiet 
patpres in men’scloth 
: 
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take ordersfor our fam- 
ous goods cut to orden 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 
you @ y customer 
every 
83 
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186° West 
Build 





; 
Be ew 
ANTS Swe measure. “All woot $3. $4. $5. 
A perfect fit. Samples, self-measuring rules, and 
tape measure, sent free. Delaware Woolen 








aresold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


a 
Millis, Office; N. W, Cor. 4th & Market Sts., Philad’a. 








WILTONS TO INGRAINS. 


We do not offer as a leader any particular 
grade of 


CARPETS, 


But a full line, choice in selection of patterns, 
beautiful in coloring, and for fabric is -not to 
be excelled by any in the market, To the 
manufacture of these goods, from the finest and 
most delicately finished Wiltons to the strong’ 
and durable ingrains, our personal attention is 
given. . Therefore we are enabled to give to 
the purchaser full value, 


OUR BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. 


In this room in our basement is a large 
stock of goods, which consists of the last piece 
or pieces of carpets of, patterns not making. 
As the sales in this department are-rapidly in- 
creasing, customers will do well to make an 
early purchase. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





“ Cleanfast"’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feetor Fade, 

THE CLEAN 


109 State Street, Chicago; 

49 West Street, Boston ; 

61 Euclid Av,, Cleveland,O. 

251 Race St., Cinetnnati, 0. 
aa@y"Send for price-list. 


ORDERS for DRY GOODS, 
L KOCH 





from 

H. 0. F. CO., cor, 4th Ave, and 

2th St., New York, are promptly and 
satisfactorily filled at lowest prices, and delivered 
free of charge, if order amounts to specified sum. 


JAMES Mc@@Q@QSARY & CO., 
Importers and. Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
FLORENCE HOME ado LEWORK. 
The 1889 edition of this popular series is now ready. % 
ages, instructing you in Netting, Knitting, Tatting & 
Embroidery. Ful y illustrated. Mailed on receiptof 6c. 
NONOTUCKM SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 














IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


DOMESTIC saci 
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Hyatanccneaeer use. GLOVE 


Ter are baggage from ouhented 
skins, in ‘the manner possible, 
Twenty-seven years before the public, If 
you want to know how to 
get these gloves and save 
money, @0d at the same 
time assured of their 
superior uality, 
stamp for the book 


“ ABOUT GLOVES.” 
It willinterest you ; it gives 
a history of gloves, with dl- 
rections for measurement, 
and how to order direct 
from the manufacturer, 


JOHN ©. HUTCHINSON, 
———Johnstown, N. Y. 


Iwill send a good Glove Measure with 
S E « book to those who mention this paper. 






send 








Besigns i SnROIDERT, 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE, 


Samples sent for two-cent stamp. 


. R. oO. 
295 Church St., N. ¥. * BOSTON. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
5 SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pesaphiet, send to GRORGE 
LEONARD, Gén, Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Was 8t., Boston, Mass. 

















UR guaranteed Mortgages and 
Six Per Cent, Debenture Bonds 
find great favor with judicious invest. 
ors who appreciate SAFETY as well 
as PROFIT. These are in sums of 
8250 and upwards, with interest pay« 
able semi-annually in New York or 
Philadelphia. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT COw 
Kansas City, Kansas, ‘ 


B, F. Gtenn & Son, 
Philadelphia Managers, 
555 North 17th St, 


The Kansas Investment Co. 


Topeka, Kansas. | ?°,Peyonshire st., 








‘ Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 


EDWIN A, BARBER, Res'dent Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, ° 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
EBREERT E, BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GroRvE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 


O/ Solid Ness County O/ 

BANK, 

ft 

Obirstnat fxr OO 
DevonshireSt. 

Securities. Boston. 
WARREN LOAN AGENCO 

Fairbury, Nebrask ” ' 

Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 

for persons Hast. All loans made absolutely safe 

Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. ‘Time, ene togz 

years. For details and references, write for circular. 


DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves, Transportation Tickets, Books, 
Maps, or engage Winter Board, Gaul Zee send stamp 
for full information to O. M. CROS . 

99 Franklin Street, New Yark. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO.,, 


80S and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVWE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 


A. KEAN & CO., Bankers. Established 1860, 

e New York, 115 Broadway; Chicago, 100 Wash- 
ington St. Transact all business in the line of general 
BANKING and deal in MuNIcIPAL Bonps and other 
imvestments paying 4to7%. Correspondence solicited, 


OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of cropsnever known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and unusually liberal terms. 
C. E. Siumons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ml, 


FARMS Best soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Vg. 


TOOLS ee aA 



































MACHIN 
80 SIMPLE A CHILD CAN BUN 1 











PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 
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The Bible Correspondence School. 





What is its Object? Are you a Member? 
Is it in your Church or Sabbath-school? 








The aim of the Bible Correspondence School is to unite Christian teachers in the study 
of the Bible—not detached portions of the Bible. It seeks to arouse enthusiasm in the gaining 
of knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching. 


Is the Need of this Knowledge Felt Among Teachers? 





Beginning six years ago, with 5,000 members, it has increased every year, until, in 
1888, it had 8,000-members. A ready response came from the most eminent ministers and 
Sabbath-school workers in this country and in Canada. Testimonies, by the thousands, are 
GS. > Sor borne as to its value and helpfulness. It has aroused, and is arousing, a new enthusiasm in Absolutely Pure. 
, Bible study, and is preparing thousands for the responsible office of Sabbath-school teacher. This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strengt 
“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. I | Tt receives the endorsement of The Sunday School Times. Ne eT nent Sy Soemeemens Se Se codiany 
wish I'd some of it wid me now.” : tude of low test, short weight alum or Phosphate poe. 
: P Sold 1 Baxkin 
SAPOLIO What is the Special Course -for 1889 and 1890? 106 Wall Stscel, WY. -aaaads, 


lightens all kinds of labor in Cleaning, but it won't 


wash clothes or split wood. 1. The Life of Christ as contained in the Gospel according to St. Luke, and the EDUCATIONAL. 


_ Cepato is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning Harmony of the Gospels. 
which has no equal for all scouri 


soap ng putpones ex cot 
bo laundry, To use it is to value it. at will Sapolio 2. Practical Methods of Teaching. 
, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 














a, 
Is ) gre largest in America. Spencerian Business a Colleges 
Shorthand School,Cleveland,O. Elegant circular: ra free, 








sic— C~ART— T—-E £oc UTI 
pA me oors, tables and shelves a new appearance, It " yst ay irable os sitions 
RR a a What are its Text-Books ? Mee wr Se 
abe the tin things shine migney. The wash -basin, the 4 y addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 
ay ae Ry pegs En qr-aink, will be as clean as The Bible itself, studied daily; together with pamphlets prepared by Dr. Worden, issued 
Where sb yy a ae 24 ty it, Beware of imita- | monthly to the members, November 1, December 1, January 1, February 1, March 1, April 1, BELLEVIEW COLLEGE OF FLORIDA. 
What is the Expense ? hiehlands of Bellevicw, _ Marion Couut 5 en 


" ty, da, 
J NSEPH Cl LLOT TS The total expense to each member of schoolsof five or moreis fifty cents, which entitlesthe | CV. Zagin coring, Music ‘peusiness an chure 8, and 


South American 1 ialty. Full College, 


STE EL PE N S member to membership and tothe text-books. To isolated members, seventy-five cents each. ael lightful climate. F a "ares ceidenty address GEORGE 


dent, ‘Denecion, Marion 
Gounty, Fla.; or J. re’ ham, Mass, 





GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. When Should Members Organize and Send in Their Names? | «« DO NOT STAMI MER.” 


Nos. 303-404-—170-604. 


THe MOST PERFECT OF PENS. The term begins November 1, 1889. We are now ready to enroll members. Organize wit ohn M. Sayford, Harrisburg National Bank, Ps, 





Ifso, and desire fashionable | 4enominations are welcome to membership. Please send dues either by P. O. money order, with as ile diménty, a8 sane, ache fe to 

A es. er 0 e Sun mex, Ff 
writing-paper at reasonable | or postal notes, or checks, not in postage stamps. Address, Send for St pane pampniet B SOMNDTONS 
oy slg 9 + pac Institute, Moretith & Spring Garden strece 


at once in your church and school. All Sabbath-school workers and Bible students of all 


myself under personal 
obligation to acknowledge the great ay Meh oon a 





WRITE? ghee ue JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., _ STAMMERERS 


send 3 two-cent aet a 
our com of 


Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 


Are refer 
cur complete amis! 4334 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. _| fiiinounis, sedieo Site! S'i¢ Tunes, Nowa 

















Postage 16. perl. | avionics a 


PATENTS. *2: 
Heprete often cheaper. | i'n Street, Boston. "| ¥OU ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. bio rag to 











A SPECIAL MAMMOTH CHRISTMAS BOX to 
subscribers of The Sunday School Times contairis 100 cakes 
Sweet Home Soap,—a year's supply for average family,—finest 


made for laundry or household use;_numerous varieties of exquisite 


Toilet Soaps, Perfumery, six boxes Boraxine, Shaving Stick, various 
Toilet requisites, and (01 OTHER PRESENTS. Price of Box, complete, 
$6.00, payable after you have had the goods 30 days, cif not 


satisfactory after trial, we remove without trouble or expense to you.) We pay 


all freights. Send orders direct to 


J. D. LARKIN & CO., 


FACTORIES—SENECA, HEACOCK, AND CARROLL. STREETS, 
BUFFALO, New York. 








to send cash with order. WE DO NOT 
Some People Prefer ASK IT, but in such cases we place 
ONE EXTRA present of value in the box, and ship the same 


day the order is received, freight prepaid, all other orders 
tang filled in their regular turn, 














REFERENCES: 


Commercial Agencies, or any Banker in the 
United States. 








~- 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advervooments that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of - party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


blisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 








